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Canada.     See  Great  Britain  and  dominions. 
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Washington,     . 

Wisconsin, 
Civic  federation.  Annual  conference  of  the  national 

Commercial  organizations  conference.     See  Important  Washington  conferences 
Commission  on  commerce  and  industry,  Massachusetts,  1907, 
Commission  on  industrial  education,  Massachusetts,    . 
Comparative  surveys  of  labor  legislation,  .... 

Compensation  for  injured  employees,  Massachusetts,  Law  of  1908  relating  to 

Compulsory  education.     See  Education. 

Conciliation  and  arbitration  in  Western  Australia,       ..... 

Conciliation:  Canadian  industrial  disputes  investigation  act.  Recent  cases  under 
Conciliation  in  British  trade  disputes,        ..... 

Conference  of  manufacturers  and  organized  labor,  Tennessee, 
Constitution  of  Oklahoma,  Extracts  from  .... 

Consular  school  at  Washington,         ...... 

Contributory  negligence:  Oklahoma:  Constitution,  Art.  XXIII,  Sec.  6 

Co-operation,  trade  unions,  and  labor  disputes  in  Germany,  1906, 

Corrupt  influencing.     See  Bribery. 

Cost  of  Uving,  Pennsylvania,  Investigation  of     . 

Cotton  industry,  Reduction  in  wages  in     . 

Court  decisions  affecting  labor: 

Acts  constituting  a  violation  of  an  injunction  forbidding  unlawful  interference  with  employees 
IdealMfg.  Co.  r.  Ludwig  eiai.,  112  N.  W.  723 

Agreement,  Violation  of  employers'  mutual;  Master  Plasterers'  Association  of  Montreal  v 
Knott  &  Gardner,  ............ 

Anti-trust  act  of  July  2,  1890,  Boycott  held  to  be  combination  in  violation  of;  Loewe  v.  Lawlor 
28  Sup.  Ct.  301 

Boycott  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  in  violation  of  anti-trust  act  of  July  2, 
1890;  Loewe  v.  Lawlor,  28  Sup.  Ct.  301 

Boycott  declared  unlawful;  The  Buck's  Stove  &  Range  Company  v.  American  Federation  of 
Labor  et  al;  35  W.  L.  R.  797 

Canadian  alien  labor  act.  Decision  under     ......... 

Combination  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  in  violation  of  anti-trust  act  of  July  2,  1890,  Boy- 
cott held  to  be;  Loewe  v.  Lawlor,  28  Sup.  Ct.  301 

Constitutionality  of  Oregon  law  restricting  labor  of  women  to  10  hours  a  day  upheld  by  Supreme 
Court  of  U.  S.;  Muller  v.  State  of  Oregon, 

Constitutionality  of  Washington  statute  providing  for  the  payment  of  wages  of  labor  in  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States;  Shortall  v.  Puget  Sound  Bridge  &  Dredging  Co.,  88  Pac 
212 

Criminal  prosecution  for  a  violation  of  Washington  factory  act.  Factory  operator  not  liable 
to:  State  v.  Erickson,  88  Pac.  840, 
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CLASSIFICATION    OF   SUBJECTS  —  Continued. 
Court  decisions  affecting  labor  —  Con.  Page 

Discharge  of  employees  because  of  membership  in   labor  organization,   Unconstitutionality 

of  law  forbidding;  Adair  v.  United  States,  28  Sup.  Ct.  277, 199 

Employer's  business,  Violation  of  an  injunction   restraining  striking  employees  from  inter- 
fering with;  ViUer  Mfg.  Co.  u.  Humphrey,  112  N.  W.  1095 4.3 

Employers'  liability,  Washington: 

Miller  v.  Union  Mill  Co.,  88  Pac.  130 45 

State  V.  Erickson,  88  Pac.  840 45 

Employers'  liability.     See  also  Federal. 

Employers'  mutual  agreement.  Violation  of;    Master  Plasterers'   Association  of  Montreal  v. 

Knott  &  Gardner 46 

Factory  act  of  Washington  not  applicable  to  injuries  to  employees  occurring  before  its  passage; 

Miller  V.  Union  Mill  Co.,  88  Pac.  130, 45 

Factory  operator  not  liable  to  criminal  prosecution  for  a  violation  of  Washington  factory  act; 

State  V.  Erickson,  88  Pac.  840 45 

Federal  employers'  liability  law  held  unconstitutional;   Howard  v.  The  Illinois  Central  R.R.  Co. 

and  Brooks  v.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  28  Sup.  Ct.  141 183 

Hours  of  labor:   Oregon  law  restricting  labor  of  women  to  10  hours  a  day  held  constitutional  by 

Supreme  Court  of  U.  S.;  MuUer  v.  State  of  Oregon,     .......       190 

Injunction  forbidding  unlawful  interference  with  employees.  Acts  constituting  a  violation  of 

an;  Ideal  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Ludwig  et  al.,  112  N.W.  723 43 

Injunction  restraining  members  of  trade  union  from  interfering  with  employees.  Violation  of; 

Enterprise  Foundry  Co.  v.  Iron  Molders'  Union  of  N.  A.,  Local  No.  186  et  al.,  112  N.W.  685,         43 
Injunction  restraining  striking  employees  from  interfering  with  employer's  business,  Violation 

of  an;  Vilter  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Humphrey,  112  N.  W.  1095, 43 

Labor  organization.  Unconstitutionality  of  law  forbidding  discharge  of  employees  because  of 

membership  in;  Adair  v.  United  States,  28  Sup.  Ct.  277 199 

Open  shop.  Strike  against,  unlawful;  Reynolds  v.  Davis,        .......       206 

Operator  of  factory  not  liable  to  criminal  prosecution  for  a  violation  of  Washington  factory 

act;  State  v.  Erickson,  88  Pac.  840, 45 

Oregon  10-hour  law  for  women  held  constitutional  by  Supreme  Court  of  U.  S.;    MuUer  v.  State 

of  Oregon,      ..............       190 

Payment  of  wages  of  labor  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  Constitutionality  of  Wash- 
ington statute  providing  for  the;    Shortall  v.  Puget  Sound  Bridge  &  Dredging  Co.,  88 

Pac.  212 46 

Strike  against  open  shop  unlawful  because  of  certain  rules  governing  union  whose  members 

were  on  strike;  Reynolds  v.  Davis,    ..........       206 

Striking  employees.  Violation  of  an  injunction  restraining,  from  interfering  with  employer's 

business;  Vilter  Mfg.  Co.  V.  Humphrey,  112  N.  W.  1095 43 

Sunday  labor  —  Work  of  necessity;    Bidwell  v.  Grand  Trunk  Western  Ry.  Co.,  112  N.  W.  112,         46 
Trade  union,  Violation  of  injunction  restraining  members  of,  from  interfering  with  employees; 

Enterprise  Foundry  Co.  v.  Iron  Molders'  Union  of  N.  A.,  Local  No.  186  et  al.,  112  N.  W. 

685 43 

Typothetae  and  the  pressmen's  unions,         ..........  5 

Unconstitutionality  of  federal  employers'  liability  law;   Howard  v.  The  Illinois  Central  R.R.  Co. 

and  Brooks  v.  Southern  Pacific  Co.  28  Sup.  Ct.  141, 183 

Unconstitutionality  of  law  forbidding  discharge  of  employee  because  of  membership  in  labor 

organization;  Adair  v.  United  States,  28  Sup.  Ct.  277,  ......       199 

Violation  of  employers'  mutual  agreement;   Master  Plasterers'  Association  of  Montreal  v.  Knott 

&  Gardner,     ..............  46 

Violation  of  injunction  forbidding  unlawful  interference  with  employees.  Acts  constituting  a; 

Ideal  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Ludwig  et  al.,  112  N.  W.  723 43 

Violation  of  injunction  restraining  members  of  trade  union  from  interfering  with  employees; 

Enterprise  Foundry  Co.  v.  Iron  Molders'  Union  of  N.  A.,  Local  No.  186  et  al,  112  N.  W. 

685 43 

Violation  of  injunction  restraining  striking  employees  from  interfering  with  employer's  busi- 
ness; Vilter  Mfg.  Co.  u.  Humphrey,  112  N.  W.  1095 43 

Violation  of  Washington  factory  act,  Factory  operator  not  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  for  a; 

State  V.  Erickson,  88  Pac.  840, 45 

Wages  of  labor.  Constitutionality  of  Washington  statute  providing  for  the  payment  of,  in 

la-nffu!  money  of  the  United    States;    Shortall  v.  Puget  Sound  Bridge  &  Dredging  Co., 

88  Pac.  212 46 

Washington  factory  act.  Factory  operator  not  liable  to  criminal  prosecution  for  a  violation  of; 

State  V.  Erickson,  88  Pac.  840, 45 

Washington  factory  act  not  applicable  to  injuries  to  employees  occurring  before  its  passage; 

Miller  v.  Union  Mill  Co.,  88  Pac.  130 45 

Washington  statute  providing  for  payment  of  wages  of  labor  in  lawful  money  of  the  United 

States,  Constitutionality  of;  Shortall  v.  Puget  Sound  Bridge  &  Dredging  Co.,  88  Pac.  212,         46 
Work  of  necessity  —  Sunday  labor;    Bidwell  v.  Grand  Trunk  Western  Ry.  Co.,  112  N.  W.  112,         46 
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Alabama:  Law  of  1907  relating  to  technical  education, 

Connecticut:  Free  trade  schools  established,  —  Law  of  1907, 

Hawaii:  College  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  established,  190 

Idaho:  Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, 

Illinois:  Educational  commission  created,  1907, 
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Boston  trade  school  for  girls. 
Commission  on  industrial  education,     . 
Industrial  schools  appropriation.  1908, 
Lawrence  industrial  (textile)  school,     . 
Textile  school  investigation, 

Michigan:   Law  of  1907  providing  for  county  schools  of  agriculture 
tic  economy,  ..... 

New  Jersey:   Law  of  1907  on  industrial  education. 

North  Carolina: 

Compulsory  school  attendance  law,  1907, 
School  of  technology  established  at  Spray,  1907, 

Nova  Scotia:  Technical  education, 

Oklahoma:  See  Extracts  from  constitution, 

Tennessee:  Compulsory  education  law,  1907, 

Washington:   Compulsory  education  law,  1907,     . 

Wisconsin:   Laws  of  1907  providing  for  mining  and  technical  schools. 
Eight-hour  day  for  telegraphers,  Te.xas,  Law  of  1907  establishing 
Eight-hour  law.     See  Organized  labor's  legislative  campaign 
Emigration,  United  States        ...... 

Emigration:   Alien  exodus,        ...... 

Employers'  associations,  ...... 

Employers'  liability  insurance,  1907,  .... 

Employers'  liability  insurance  companies,  Massachusetts,  Law  of  1908  relating  to  mutual 
Employers'  liability  laws: 

.Arkansas,  1907, 

California,  1907. 

Federal, 

Florida,  1907, 

Iowa,  1907.      . 

Kansas,  1907. 

Massachusetts,  1907,  1908 

Missouri,  1907, 

Nebraska,  1907, 

Nevada,  1907, 

North  Dakota,  1907. 

Oklahoma.  1907, 

Pennsylvania,  1907, 

South  Dakota,  1907, 

Wisconsin,  1907, 
Employers'  liability.     See  also  Court 
Employment  agencies.  Laws  of  1907  governing 

District  of  Columbia. 

Iowa, 

Maine.     . 

New  Jersey,     . 

Pennsylvania, 
Employment  bureau  of  department  of  commerce  and  labor 
Employment  in  organized  industries,  Massachusetts,  . 
Employment,  Massachusetts,  Advertisements  concerning 
Employment,  Massachusetts,  Information  relative  to 
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England.     See  Great  Britain  and  dominions. 
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Technical  education  in  Nova  Scotia,  ...... 

Extracts  from  the  constitution  of  Oklahoma,      ..... 

Factories,  mines,  etc.,  Maine  law  of  1907  relating  to  sanitary  conditions  in 

Factory  and  workshop  act  of  1901,  Application  of  British   . 

Factory  inspection  department  created,  Illinois,  1907, 

Factory  inspector,  Connecticut,  Law  of  1907  providing  for  female 

Factory  inspector,  Minnesota,  Law  of  1907  providing  for  appointment  of  woman  as 

Fall  River.     See  Massachusetts. 
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Hours  of  labor.     See  under  Legislation. 
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Immigrant  population  of  Massachusetts,    ....... 

Immigrants,  New  York,  Law  of  1907  regulating  the  taking  of  deposits  from 
Immigration  acts,  1907: 

Minnesota:   Board  created. 

New  Mexico:   Bureau,  Law  relating  to 

North  Carolina:   Law  to  encourage,     . 

North  Dakota:  Law  to  promote. 

South  Dakota:   Commissioner  provided  for, 

Tennessee:   Department  created. 

United  States,  .... 

Wisconsin:  Board  created, 

Wyoming:   Department  created. 
Immigration  at  the  port  of  Boston,  November,  1907 
Important  Washington  conferences. 
Inaugural,  Governor  Guild's     . 
Industrial  education  commission,  Massachusetts, 
Industrial  education.     See  also  Education. 
Industrial  schools,  Massachusetts,  Law  of  1908  providing  for 
Industrial  (textile)  school.  The  Lawrence 
Industrial  world.  The       ....... 

Initiative  and  referendum,  Oklahoma:   Constitution,  Arts.  V  and  XVIII, 
Initiative  and  referendum.     See  also  Organized  labor's  legislative  campaign. 
Insurance.     See  Liability  insurance.  Old-age  insurance,  and  Savings  bank  insurance. 
Italy:  Emigration  law,    .... 


Knights  of  labor  convention,    ...... 

Labor  bills  before  Massachusetts  legislature,  1908, 
Labor  contract  law  in  Holland,  New  .... 

Labor  disputes  in  Germany,  1906,  ..... 
Labor  disputes  in  Massachusetts,  Recent  .... 
Labor  law.  New  York,  Law  of  1907  relating  to  violations  of 
Labor  legislation.  Comparative  sur\'eys  of  .  .  . 

Labor  legislation  in  Massachusetts: 

1907 

1908,       

Labor  legislation  in  the  United  States,  1907, 
Labor  topics,  1907,  Magazine  articles  on    . 
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CLASSIFICATION    OF   SUBJECTS  —  Continued. 
Lawrence  industrial  (textile)  school,  The  ....... 

Legal  hours  of  labor  in  the  United  States, 
Legislation  relating  to  labor: 
Alabama: 

Bureau  of  cotton  statistics  established, 

Child  labor 

Inspection  of  cotton  mills  or  factories. 

Legal  hours  of  labor. 

Technical  education, 
Arizona: 

Employment  of  school  children. 

Garnishment  of  wages, 

Legal  hours  of  labor, 
Arkansas: 

Bribery  of  railway  employees. 

Child  labor, 

Freight  trains.  Employees  on 

Headlights  on  locomotives. 

Hours  of  labor  of  telegraph  operators. 

Legal  hours  of  labor. 

Liability  for  injury  in  coal  mines. 

Voting  time  granted  to  employees. 

Wages,  Payment  of    . 
California: 

Child  labor. 

Employers'  liability,  . 

Hours  of  labor  of  drug  clerks, 

Legal  hours  of  labor. 

Liens  for  salary  and  wages, 

Prisoners,  Employment  of  . 
Colorado: 

Arbitration,  State  Board  of 

Assignment  of  wages. 

Free  employment  offices  created. 

Inspection  of  coal  mines,     . 

Legal  hours  of  labor. 

Manufacture  of  wearing  apparel  in  state  insti 

Prisoners,  Employment  of  . 

Workshop  for  the  blind, 
Connecticut: 

Building  workmen.  Protection  of 

Child  labor  laws,  .... 

Factory  inspector.  Appointment  of  female 

Hours  of  labor  of  telegraphers,  etc., 

Labels  and  trade  marks  of  trade  unions. 

Legal  hours  of  labor. 

Minors  and  women.  Employment  of 

Registration  of  insignia  of  labor  unions,  etc., 

Sunday  observance,    .... 

Trade  unions:   Registration  of  insignia, 

Trades  schools.  Establishment  of  free  public 
Delaware: 

Legal  hours  of  labor,  .... 

Florida: 

Actions  for  negligence,         .... 

Child  labor 

Legal  hours  of  labor,  .... 

Licenses  for  hawkers,  pedlers,  and  stevedores, 
Georgia: 

Legal  hours  of  labor,  .... 

Hawaii: 

Barber  shops.  Regulation  of         .  .  . 

College  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  establishe 

Garnishment  of  salaries,  wages,  etc.,     . 

Hours  of  labor  on  public  works,  . 

Legal  hours  of  labor. 

Licenses  affecting  employment,   . 

Pay  of  public  employees,    . 

Saloons,  Minors  and  women  excluded  from 
Idaho: 

Child  labor 

Education  of  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,    . 

Legal  hours  of  labor. 
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CLASSIFICATION    OF   SUBJECTS  —  Continued. 


Legislation  relating  to  labor  —  Con. 
Illinois: 

Accident  reports, 
Butterine  and  ice-cream  factories, 
Coal  mines, 
Convict  labor,   . 
Educational  commission. 
Factory  inspection,    . 
Legal  hours  of  labor. 
Occupational  diseases. 
Pension  funds: 
Firemen, 

Library  employees. 
Teachers, 
Protection  of  employees  on  structural  work, 
Indiana: 

Barbering  on  Sunday,  .... 

Coal  mines,         ...... 

Legal  hours  of  labor,  .... 

Pension  funds: 

Firemen,         ...... 

Police,  ....... 

Teachers,        ...... 

Prison  labor,      ...... 

Railroad  employees  and  passengers.  Protection  of 
Railroad  employees,  Bribery  of   . 
Railroad  employees,  Hours  of  service  of 
Railroad  safety  appliances, 
Railroad  trains,  Safe  operation  of 
Saturday  half-holiday  in  public  offices, 
Iowa: 

Assumption  of  risk,    . 

Convict  labor,    .... 

Corrupt  influencing  of  employees. 
Employment  offices,  . 
Legal  hours  of  labor. 
Powder  in  coal  mines, 
Railroad  accidents.  Investigation  of 
Railroad  employees,  Hours  of  service  of 
Railroad  safety  appliances. 
Vestibules  on  street  cars,    , 
Italy: 

Emigration,        ...... 

Kansas: 

Bureau  of  labor  and  factory  inspection. 
Coal  mines,        ...... 

Employees  of  state  printing  plant, 

Legal  hours  of  labor,  .... 

Mine  inspectors.  State  .... 

Railroad  employees.  Hours  of  labor  of 
Railway  employees,  Liability  for  injury  to    . 
Railway  employees.  Shelters  for 
Kentucky: 

Legal  hours  of  labor,  .... 

Louisiana: 

Legal  hours  of  labor,  .... 

Maine: 

Assignment  of  wages,  .... 

Convict  labor,    ...... 

Employment  agencies,  .... 

Employment  on  elevators. 

Legal  hours  of  labor,  .... 

Notice  of  accident,  etc.,  to  insurance  companies. 
Sanitary  conditions  in  factories,  mines,  etc., 
Maryland: 

Legal  hours  of  labor,  .... 

Massachusetts: 

Actions  under  employers'  Uability  law. 
Advertisements  concerning  employment. 
Appeals  from  inspectors'  orders. 
Boiler  inspectors,  Additional 
Bureau  of  statistics  of  labor. 
Cinematograph,  Use  of        ...  . 
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CLASSIFICATION    OF   SUBJECTS  —  Continued. 
Legislation  relating  to  labor  —  Con. 
Massachusetts  —  Con. 

Codification  of  caucus  and  election  laws, 

Coal  sold  in  small  quantities,        .... 

Commission  on  commerce  and  industry. 

Compensation  for  injured  employees,    . 

Compensation  of  city  employees,  Boston, 

Employers'  liability,  ..... 

Employers'  liability  insurance  companies.  Mutual 

Fire  escapes,  etc.,        ...... 

Franklin  foundation  incorporated. 

Free  employment  offices,     ..... 

Health  districts  and  inspectors. 

Hours  of  labor  in  penal  institutions. 

Hours  of  labor  of  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics. 

Hours  of  labor  of  women  and  minors. 

Hours  of  labor  of  workmen,  mechanics,  and  engineers, 

Industrial  education  commission, 

Industrial  schools  appropriation, 

Injury  to  employees,  ..... 

Inspection  department  of  district  police.  Age  limit  for  appointment  to 

Inspection  of  factories,  workshops,  etc.. 

Inspection  of  steam  boilers. 

Inspection  of  factories,  etc.. 

Legal  hours  of  labor, 

Liability  insurance  companies, 

Licenses  for  engineers  and  firemen, 

Licenses  for  hawkers  and  pedlers. 

Licensing  pedlers,        .... 

Medical  and  surgical  appliances  in  factories. 

Medical  inspection  in  public  schools,     . 

Money  lending,  .... 

Old-age  insurance  investigation. 

Pawnbrokers'  records. 

Pay-rolls,  etc.,  of  Boston  to  be  approved  by  civil  service  commission. 

Pensions  for  prison  officers. 

Pensions  for  teachers,  Boston, 

Pensions  for  widows  and  children  of  policemen  and  firemen 

Policemen's  vacations. 

Public  service  corporations  law  not  applicable  to  certain  offices, 

Relief  from  duty  for  policemen  in  Boston, 

Retirement  of  veterans. 

Risk  assumed  by  railway  employee, 

Savings  banks  insurance,     . 

Sunday  obser\-ance,    . 

Textile  school  investigation, 

Vacation  for  policemen. 

Weekly  day  of  rest,    . 

Weekly  payment  of  wages. 

Yachts  and  boats.  Unpaid  Sunday  labor  on,  authorized, 
Michigan: 

Automatic  couplers  on  cars. 

Bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics, 

Convict  labor,    ..... 

County  schools  of  agriculture,  manual  training,  and  domestic  economy 

Employment  of  women  and  children,   . 

Fire  escapes,      ..... 

Free  employment  offices,     . 

Hair  picking  machines  in  certain  factories. 

Inspection  of  foundries. 

Legal  hours  of  labor, 

Measure  of  damages  for  negligence. 

Railroad  accidents,     .... 

Safety  devices  on  corn  buskers,    . 

Veterans'  preference  in  public  employment 
Minnesota: 

Accident  insurance,    .... 

Bureau  of  labor,  industries,  and  commerce. 

Child  labor 

Convict  labor,    .... 

Employment  of  discharged  soldiers. 

Free  employment  offices,     . 

Immigration  board,    . 
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CLASSIFICATION    OF   SUBJECTS  —  Continued. 

Legislation  relating  to  labor  —  Con. 
Minnesota  —  Con. 

Injury  of  child,  Suit  for 

Inspection  of  canneries, 

Legal  hours  of  labor, 

Pedlers'  license  free  to  veterans, 

Pedlers  of  farm  products,    . 

Pensions  and  relief  for  firemen,    . 

Railroad  companies,  Accidents  reported  by 

Railroad  employees.  Hours  of  labor  of 

Railroad  employees.  Safety  of 

Railroad  flagmen. 

Railroads,  Safety  devices  on 

Special  factory  inspector  (woman). 

Veterans  in  public  service. 

Veterans,  Pedlers'  license  free  to 

Wages:  Costs  in  actions  for  labor, 
Missouri: 

Barbers'  board  of  examiners. 

Bureau  of  labor  statistics,  . 

Child  labor 

Convict  labor,    .... 

Damages  for  injuries. 

Employers'  liability,    . 

Hours  of  labor  of  telegraphers,  etc.. 

Inspection  of  factories. 

Inspection  of  mines,  . 

Legal  hours  of  labor. 

Railroad  safety  appliances, 
Montana: 

Assistant  inspector  of  boilers,  etc., 

Caboose  cars,     .... 

Child  labor,        .... 

Coal  mines,        .... 

Denial  of  indebtedness  for  labor. 

Disability  fund  for  firemen. 

Hours  of  labor  in  public  works,  mines,  etc., 

Hours  of  labor  of  locomotive  engineers,  firemen,  etc 

Hours  of  labor  of  prison  guards, 

Investigation  of  railroad  accidents. 

Legal  hours  of  labor. 

List  of  school  children. 

Prevention  of  soliciting  money,  etc.,  from  employees 

Protection  for  street  railway  employees. 

Unlawful  use  of  insignia,     .... 
Nebraska: 

Child  labor 

Corrupt  influencing  of  employees. 

Damages  in  case  of  negligence  causing  death. 

Employers'  liability,  .... 

Hours  of  labor  of  members  of  fire  department, 

Incorporation  of  orders,  societies,  etc., 

Laborers  on  public  works,  . 

Legal  hours  of  labor. 

Telegraph  operators. 

Wages  exempted  from  attachment, 
Netherlands: 

New  labor  contract  law, 
Nevada: 

Arbitration  of  labor  disputes. 

Employers'  liability. 

Hours  of  labor  of  railroad  telegraphers  and  telephone  operators. 

Industrial  and  publicity  commission. 

Legal  hours  of  labor. 

Licenses  for  stationary  engineers, 

Notification  of  railroad  accidents. 

Protection  of  labels,  etc.,     . 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  on  public  roads  or  works, 
New  Hampshire: 

Employment  of  women  and  children,  . 

Junk  dealers,      ....... 

Legal  hours  of  labor,  ..... 

Pensions  for  firemen,  police  oflBcers,  and  constables. 
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CLASSIFICATION    OF   SUBJECTS  —  Continued. 
Legislation  relating  to  labor  —  Con. 
New  Hampshire  —  Con. 

Power  brakes  on  electric  cars, 

Sanitary  conditions  in  barber  shops,     . 

Veterans  exempt  from  pedler's  Ucense  fee,    . 
New  Jersey: 

Action  for  damages  in  case  of  death,    . 

Child  labor 

Industrial  education,  .... 

Inspection  of  bakeries,         .... 

Legal  hours  of  labor,  .... 

Pawning  of  mechanics'  tools, 

PoUce  pensions,  ..... 

Private  employment  agencies. 
New  Mexico: 

Bureau  of  immigration,     '  . 

Employers  to  collect  poll-tax  from  employees. 

Fund  for  disabled  firemen,  etc.,  . 
New  York: 

Action  for  recovery  of  wages  by  employees. 

Bakeries  in  tenement  houses. 

Child  labor  laws, 

Children  employed  in  street  trades, 

Confectioneries, 

Department  of  labor  reorganized. 

Disposal  of  property  left  in  street  railroad  cars,  etc., 

Employment  certificates,     . 

Employment  of  children  in  factories 

Examination  and  registration  of  horseshoers 

Hours  of  labor  of  railway  employees. 

Hours  of  labor  of  telegraphers,  etc.. 

Hours  of  labor  of  women  and  minors 

Hours  of  labor  on  street  surface  and  elevated  railroads. 

Immigrants'  savings  deposits. 

Inspection  and  care  of  steam  locomotives. 

Inspection  of  mines,  tunnels,  and  quarries. 

Inspection  of  steam  vessels. 

Legal  hours  of  labor. 

Public  service  commissions  law,  . 

Russell  Sage  foundation  incorporated 

School  record  certificates,   . 

Tenement-house  bakeries,  . 

Unlawful  sale  of  transportation  tickets 

Ventilation  of  factories. 

Violations  of  labor  law, 

Wash  rooms  in  foundries,    . 
North  CaroUna: 

Child  labor 

Compulsory  school  attendance,    . 

Hours  of  labor  of  railway  employees. 

Immigration,  Law  to  encourage  . 

Intoxication  of  railroad  employees. 

Legal  hours  of  labor. 

School  of  technology  at  Spray,    . 
North  Dakota: 

Coal  mine  inspection, 

Coal  mine  statistics,  . 

Convict  labor,    .... 

Employers'  liability, 

Hours  of  labor  of  railway  employees. 

Immigration,     .... 

Legal  hours  of  labor. 

Railroad  accidents  to  be  reported. 

Transportation  fraudulently  secured, 

Wage-term  defined,    . 
Ohio: 

Legal  hours  of  labor, 
Oklahoma: 

Commissioner  of  labor, 

Employment  and  protection  of  employees 

Fellow  servants. 

Legal  hours  of  labor, 

Mine  inspector.  Chief 

Right  of  state  to  engage  in  public  business, 
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CLASSIFICATION    OF   SUBJECTS  —  Continued. 


Legislation  relating  to  labor  —  Con. 
Oregon: 

Convict  labor,   ..... 

Damages  for  injury,  .... 

Employment  of  females. 

Hours  of  labor  of  mine  workers, 

Hours  of  labor  of  public  employees, 

Hours  of  labor  of  railway  employees,    . 

Laborers'  liens,  Priority  of 

Legal  hours  of  labor. 

Licensing  of  barbers, 

Payment  of  wages,     .... 

Protection  of  employees  from  oppression. 

Protection  of  employees  in  factories,    . 

Protection  of  trainmen. 

Railroad  accidents,     .... 
Pennsylvania: 

Accidents  on  railroads, 

Apprentices  —  repeal, 

Bureau  of  elevator  inspection. 

Convict  labor,    . 

Cost  of  living,  Investigation  of 

Employers'  liability,  . 

Employees  in  counties, 

Legal  hours  of  labor. 

Liability  of  railroad  companies  for  injuries  —  repeal 

Private  employment  agencies, 

Safe  construction  of  scaffolding. 

School  attendance  and  employment  of  children 

Teachers,  Minimimi  salaries  of  common  school, 

Teachers'  retirement  funds. 

Tenement-house  regulations. 

Wages  of  deceased  employee, 
Porto  Rico: 

Legal  hours  of  labor, 
Rhode  Island: 

Employment  of  children,    . 

Fresh  drinking  water  in  factories, 

Legal  hours  of  labor. 

Pensioning  school  teachers. 

Wage-earners,  Report  on    . 
South  Carolina: 

Emigrant  agents  to  obtain  Ucense, 

Firemen's  pension  fund, 

Hours  of  labor  in  cotton  and  woolen  mills. 

Legal  hours  of  labor. 
South  Dakota: 

.  Commissioner  of  immigration. 

Cordage  plant  at  state  penitentiary. 

Employers'  liability,  .... 

Hours  of  service  of  railway  employees, 

Legal  hours  of  labor, 
Tennessee: 

Compulsory  education. 

Conference  of  manufacturers  and  organized  labor, 

Department  of  immigration, 

Employment  of  women  and  children,  . 

Inspection  of  mines,  .... 

Legal  hours  of  labor. 

Strikers  not  vagrants, 

Workhouses  for  prisoners,  . 
Texas: 

Barbering,  ..... 

Blacklisting  of  employees  prohibited,   . 

Bureau  of  labor  proposed,  . 

Contracts,  Unreasonable  stipulations  in 

Eight-hour  day  for  telegraphers, 

HeadUghts  on  locomotives. 

Hours  of  labor  of  railway  employees,    . 

Inspection  of  mines,  .... 

Legal  hours  of  labor. 

Train  crews.  Regulation  of 
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CLASSIFICATION    OF   SUBJECTS  —  Continued. 
■Con. 


Legislation  relating  to  labor 
United  States: 

Appropriations  affecting  labor,     . 

Child  labor  committee,  National, 

Child  labor  investigation,    .... 

Employment  agencies  in  District  of  Columbia, 

Foundation  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  peace, 

Hours  of  service  of  railroad  employees. 

Immigration  act. 

Index  of  labor  laws,   . 

Labor  legislation,  1907, 

Legal  hours  of  labor, 

Post-office  employees. 

Summary  of  labor  laws, 
Utah: 

Barbering  regulated, 

Bureau  of  statistics,  . 

Care  of  persons  injured  in  mines. 

Legal  hours  of  labor, 

Licensing  of  venders 

Retirement  of  public  school  teachers, 

Right  to  labor, 
Vermont: 

Legal  hours  of  labor, 
Virginia: 

Legal  hours  of  labor, 
Washington: 

Child  labor. 

Coal  mines. 

Convict  labor,    . 

Education  and  employment  of  children. 

Flagmen  on  railroads, 

Garnishment  of  wages. 

Hours  of  service  of  railroad  employees. 

Legal  hours  of  labor, 

Liens  for  wages  on  timber,  etc.,  . 

Protection  of  employees  in  factories,  etc. 

Safety  appliances  in  shingle  mills. 

Safety  of  railroad  employees. 

Steam  vessels.  Regulation  of 

Uniforms  for  railway  employees. 
West  Virginia: 

Hours  of  labor  of  telegraphers,     . 

Inspection  of  mines,  .... 

Legal  hours  of  labor, 
Wisconsin: 

Attorney's  fees  for  recovery  of  wages. 

Bakeries  and  confectioneries, 

Barbering,  .... 

Binding  twine  plant  at  state  prison. 

Bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics, 

Child  labor 
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EDITORIAL    REVIEW. 


Governor  Guild's  third  in- 
Goyernor  augural  address  to  the  Leg- 
Inaugural,      islature   on   Januaiy   2   was 

characterized,    as    were    his 
two  preceding  inaugurals,  by  comprehen- 
sive consideration  of  questions  bearing 
directly  upon  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral    well-being    of    the    people.      He 
asked  for  an  extension  of  the  laws  rela- 
tive to  child  labor,  a  subject  in  which 
he  has  always  taken  a  keen  and  intelli- 
gent interest,  both  as  a  private  citizen 
and  as  a  public  official.     He  also  called 
for  a  strengthening  of  present  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  medical  inspec- 
tion  of   school   children,   and   suggested 
the  necessity  of  placing  the  Commission 
on  Industrial  Education  on  a  permanent 
basis  and  legislation  to  prevent  conflict 
of  authority  between  that  board  and  the 
State  Board  of  Education.     His  Excel- 
lency's   suggestions   upon    these    several 
matters  were  as  follows : 

The  last  Legislature  prohibited  night 
work  in  factories  for  women  and  children. 
I  ask  you  to  consider  the  adoption  of  the 
eight-hour  day  for  all  children  under  sis- 
teen  years  of  age.  I  also  ask  of  you  that 
not  merely  a  certificate  of  age  but  a  med- 
ical certificate  of  health  shall  be  required 
before  any  minor  is  set  at  work  at  any 
occupation.  The  epileptic  boy  must  be 
kept  from  the  elevator.  The  tuberculous 
child  must  be  kept  from  the  emery  wheel 
and  the  cotton  card.     The  child  with  spinal 


weakness  must  be  kept  from  employment 
where  the  backless  bench  or  the  wooden 
chair  create  a  cripple,  not  a  citizen. 

In  1906,  Massachusetts  became  the  pio- 
neer State  in  demanding  that  all  her  cities 
and  towns  should  enforce  medical  inspec- 
tion of  school  children.  An  amendment  to 
the  bill,  introduced  in  the  last  stage,  has 
made  it  possible  for  some  towns  to  evade 
the  general  law  which  most  of  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Massachusetts  have  gladly 
accepted.  In  order  that  every  child  in  the 
public  schools  in  every  town  should  share 
the  benefits  of  medical  inspection,  it  is 
necessary  that  Chapter  502  of  the  Acts  of 
1906  should  be  amended  by  striking  out 
those  words  in  the  seventh  section  of  the 
law  which  limit  expenditures  for  medical 
inspection  to  specific  appropriations  for 
that  particular  purpose.  Healthy  childhood 
means  healthy  cifizenship,  and  no  town  can 
aiford  to  practise  false  economy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  health  if  not  of  the  lives  of  its 
school  children. 

Under  the  administration  of  Governor 
Douglas  the  Commonwealth  inaugurated  a 
plan  of  industrial  education  which  means 
much  for  the  future  development  of  the 
industries  of  this  State,  and  which  I  have 
earnestly  endeavored  to  forward.  The 
State  Board  of  Education  has  since 
planned  for  partial  training  in  the  me- 
chanical and  agricidtural  pursuits  in  con- 
nection with  the  ordinary  high  schools  of 
the  Commonwealth.  This  plan  traverses  to 
a  certain  extent  the  scheme  for  industrial 
education  involved  in  the  appointment  of 
the  State  commission  deahng  exclusively 
with  industrial  education. 
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Legislation  is  necessary  that  there  may 
be  no  further  conflict  of  authority.  The 
Commission  on  Industrial  Education  will 
pass  out  of  existence  a  year  hence  unless 
legislation  making  it  a  permanent  body 
is  enacted.  Mere  manual  training  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  schools  is  valuable 
in  directing  the  interest  of  the  child  toward 
its  life  work.  It  cannot  fully  fit  him  for 
that  work.  If  it  is  desired  that  thorough 
and  high-grade  instruction  in  technical 
training  shall  supplement  the  ordinary 
school  instruction  of  the  Commonwealth,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  put  the  Commission  on 
Industrial  Education  on  a  permanent  basis, 
and  to  give  it  charge  of  special  technical 
schools  for  thorough  and  complete  instruc- 
tion. 

The  present  condition  is  one  of  constant 
confusion  of  authority  between  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Commission 
on  Industrial  Education,  and  is  not  only 
illogical  and  indefinite,  but  is  actually 
checking  the  extension  of  instruction  along 
these  lines. 

With  reference  to  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics of  Labor  the  Governor  said : 

The  original  functions  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor,  as  set  forth  in  the  act 
creating  this  important  department,  —  the 
first  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  —  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  have  been  gradually  ex- 
panded by  successive  legislative  enact- 
ments. I  recommend  a  codification  of  the 
numerous  acts,  defining  its  duties,  and  that 
consideration  be  given  as  to  whether  its 
field  of  usefulness  in  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  our  people  and  the  industrial  pros- 
perity of  the  Commonwealth  may  not  be 
still  further  extended. 


The    American     Federation 
Organized  j?    t    i  •  •         j> 

Labor's  ot   Labor  is  prepanng  for 

Legislative  q  visforous  lesrislative  cam- 
Campaign.  .   "  .  '^ 

paign  in  the  present  session 

of  Congress.  In  the  elections  of  1906 
the  federation  urged  the  support  of  such 
candidates  as  would  pledge  themselves  to 
vote  for  the  legislation  desired  by  organ- 
ized labor  as  set  forth  in  its  "  bill  of 
grievances."  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Sixtieth  Congress  has  nearly 
400  members,  practically  all  of  whom 
were  interrogated  before  election   as  to 


their  attitude  on  proposed  legislation 
affecting  labor.  The  opposition  of  the 
federation  was  concentrated  upon  Rep- 
resentatives Littlefield,  of  Maine,  and 
Cannon,  of  Illinois,  who  declined  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  platform  of  the  organiza- 
tion, but  they  were  both  re-elected. 

The  campaign  of  interrogation  of 
candidates,  however,  resulted  in  the  giv- 
ing of  pledges  by  109  of  the  aspirants 
for  election,  and  it  is  this  nucleus  upon 
which  it  feels  that  it  can  rely  that  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  will  make 
its  canvass  at  the  current  session  for  the 
enactment  of  a  law  which  will  seek  to 
exempt  from  constraint  by  injunction 
almost  every  conceivable  operation  of  a 
trade  union  in  connection  with  a  strike 
or  boycott.  The  109  pledged  members 
of  Congress  are  by  the  same  general 
terms  committed  to  the  initiative  and 
referendum. 

The  federation  has  issued  a  circular 
to  its  membership  calling  for  support 
of  anti-injunction  legislation  not  only 
in  Congress  but  in  the  various  States, 
the  Pearre  anti-injunction  bill,  urged  by 
the  federation  in  Congress,  being  sug- 
gested as  a  model  for  State  legislatures. 
This  bill  is  as  follows : 

To  regulate  the  issuance  of  restraining 
orders  and  injunctions  and  procedure 
thereon  and  to  limit  the  meaning  of 
"  conspiracy  "  in  certain  cases. 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  no  restraining 
order  or  injunction  shall  be  granted  by  any 

court  of  the  State  of  ,  ,  or  a 

judge  or  the  judges  thereof,  in  any  case 
between  an  employer  and  an  employee, 
or  between  employers  and  employees,  or 
between  employees,  or  between  persons 
employed  to  labor  and  persons  seeking 
employment  as  laborers,  or  between  per- 
sons seeking  employment  as  laborers  or 
involving  or  growing  out  of  a  dispute 
concerning  terms  or  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, tinless  necessary  to  prevent  irrep- 
arable injury  to  property  or  to  a  property 
right  of  the  party  making  the  applica- 
tion, for  which  injury  there  is  no  adequate 
remedy  at  law,  and  such  property  or  prop- 
erty right  must  be  particularly  described 
in  the  application,  which  must  be  in  writ- 
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ing  and  sworn  to  by  the  applicant  or  by 
his,  her,  or  its  agent  or  attorney.  And  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  no  right  to  con- 
tinue the  relation  of  employer  and  employee 
or  to  assume  or  create  such  relation  with 
any  particular  person  or  persons,  or  at  aU, 
or  to  carry  pn  business  of  any  particular 
kind,  or  at  any  particular  place,  or  at  all, 
shall  be  construed,  held,  considered,  or 
treated  as  property  or  as  constituting  a 
property  right. 

Sec.   2.      That   in   cases   arising   in   the 

courts    of   the    State    of   ,   , 

or  coming  before  said  courts,  or  before 
any  judge  or  the  judges  thereof,  no  agree- 
ment between  two  or  more  persons  concern- 
ing the  terms  or  conditions  of  employment 
of  labor,  or  the  assumption  or  creation 
or  termination  of  any  relation  between 
employer  and  employee,  or  concerning 
any  act  or  thing  to  be  done  or  not  to 
be  done  with  reference  to  or  involving  or 
growing  out  of  a  labor  dispute  shall  con- 
stitute a  conspiracy  or  other  criminal 
offense  or  be  punished  or  prosecuted  as 
such  unless  the  act  or  thing  agreed  to  be 
done  or  not  to  be  done  would  be  unlawful 
if  done  by  a  single  individual,  nor  shall  the 
entering  into  or  the  carrying  out  of  any 
such  agreement  be  restrained  or  enjoined 
unless  such  act  or  thing  agreed  to  be  done 
would  be  subject  to  be  restrained  or  en- 
joined under  the  provisions,  limitations, 
and  definition  contained  in  the  first  section 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  That  aU  acts  and  parts  of  acts 
in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed. 

The  present  eight-hour  law  limits  to 
that  period  the  hours  of  labor  in  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  on  public 
works  under  contract.  It  does  not 
apply  to  the  Panama  Canal.  The  fed- 
eration is  dissatisfied  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  claims  it  is  being 
violated,  and  advocates  the  enactment  of 
a  new  law  which  will  limit  to  eight 
hours  the  employment  of  labor  not  only 
on  public  works  but  also  on  all  Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

Bills  introduced  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  exclude  from  trans- 
portation by  interstate  commerce  the 
products    of    child    labor    will    also    be 


given  renewed  support  by  the  American 
Federation.  The  bill  on  this  subject  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  is  now  before 
the  Committee  on  Judiciary  and  it  is 
understood  will  be  made  the  subject  of 
an  adverse  report  which  will  express 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution  cannot  be  invoked  to  the 
extent  here  proposed.  Such  an  opinion 
likewise  would  apparently  be  a  blow 
at  the  constitutionality  of  the  Beveridge 
Child  Labor  bill. 


Labor 
Convention. 


The  convention  of  the  Gen- 
Knights  of  eral  Assembly  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  at  Wash- 
ington, in  November,  rec- 
ommended Congressional  legislation  for 
a  Federal  court  of  arbitration  of  dis- 
putes between  labor  and  capital.  The 
recent  act  of  Congress  creating  the  in- 
formation division  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  was  approved,  but 
it  was  urged  that  the  act  should  be 
amended  so  that  not  only  alien  labor 
would  be  given  information  as  to  what 
section  of  the  country  afforded  opportu- 
nities, but  also  that  the  unemployed  in 
American  cities  might  be  similarly  ad- 
vised. The  assembly  voted  to  support 
other  organizations  which  are  seeking  to 
curb  the  power  of  judges  in  granting 
injunctions  until  a  full  hearing  of  the 
case  be  had.  The  assembly  declared  in 
favor  of  the  initiative  and  the  referen- 
dum on  all  important  matters,  and  urged 
legislation  taking  from  the  judges  of 
minor  Federal  courts  the  power  to  pass 
on  questions  of  constitutionality,  such 
power  being  asserted  to  be  the  prerog- 
ative of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  convention  elected  officers  as  fol- 
lows: Simon  Burns,  of  Pittsburg,  gen- 
eral master  workman;  P.  H.  FaiTell,  of 
New  York,  general  worthy  foreman;  J. 
Frank  O'Meara,  of  Washington,  general 
secretary-treasurer;  John  Fernau,  of 
Pittsburg,  J.  B.  Lenau,  of  Boston,  and 
P.  J.  McCarthy,  of  Boston,  members  of 
the  general  executive  board. 
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-^^  At  the  monthly  meeting  of 

Scale  of  the      Fall      River      Textile 

Cotton'''^''  Council,  held  on  November 
Operatives.  20,  President  Tansey  made 
a  report  of  the  margins  that  had  existed 
under  the  present  wage  agreement, 
which  showed  that  the  average  margin 
from  May  27  to  the  date  of  the  report 
had  been  130.8869.  When  the  agree- 
ment was  signed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  operatives  and  the  manufacturers 
the  highest  point  of  margin  was  placed 
at  115,  with  the  price  of  weaving  at 
23.96  cents  per  cut.  At  no  time  during 
the  term  of  the  present  agi'eement  did 
the  margin  fall  below  that  figure.  Ac- 
cording to  the  agTeement,  the  present 
rate  of  wages  will  remain  in  force  for 
the  following  six  months  (until  May  25, 
1908).  unless  at  the  end  of  three  months 
either  party  to  the  agreement  gives  no- 
tice of  a  change. 

A  meeting  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association 
and  the  Textile  Council  was  held  on 
November  22,  at  which  there  were  pres- 
ent, representing  the  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Messrs.  George  H.  Hills, 
William  N.  McLane,  W.  Frank  Shove, 
Charles  M.  Shove,  and  James  E.  Osborn. 
The  representatives  of  the  Textile  Coun- 
cil were  James  Tansey,  Thomas  Taylor, 
Thomas  O'Donnell,  William  J.  Harwood, 
and  John  T.  Riley. 

The  statements  of  President  Tansey 
of  the  Textile  Council  and  of  Secretary 
Hathaway  of  the  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation were  carefully  compared  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  they 
agreed  as  to  the  margin  for  the  past 
six  months.  It  was  found  that  there 
was  a  difference,  but  one  so  slight  as 
to  be  hardly  worthy  of  mention.  It  is 
a  known  fact  that  in  figuring  the  mar- 
gin it  is  cari'ied  out  sometimes  to  the 
hundred-thousandths  in  decimals,  and  it 
Avas  in  the  decimal  part  of  the  figuring 
that  the  variations  came. 


The 

Brockton 
and  Lynn 
Shoe 
Workers. 


The  secession  movement  of 
shoe  workers  in  '  Brockton 
has     of     late     made     small 


progress. 


Four     of     the 


largest  shoe  manufacturing  fii-ms  of 
Brockton  have  decided  to  adopt  the 
union  stamp  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  AVork- 
ers'  Union,  and  applications  were  made 
to  the  general  office  on  November  20. 
The  firms  are  among  those  which  on 
March  1  surrendered  the  stamp  because 
of  the  objectionable  "  Milwaukee  "  con- 
tract. These  applications  for  stamp 
contracts  leave  little  hope,  it  is  believed 
by  many,  of  founding  at  present  a  rival 
organization  to  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Work- 
ers' Union  in  that  city,  the  men  realiz- 
ing the  advantage  of  membership  in  the 
latter  national  union. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
at  its  recent  convention  at  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  passed  resolutions  regarding 
the  strike  of  lasters  employed  by  the 
W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co.,  approving  of 
the  course  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Work- 
ers' Union  in  protecting  its  contract 
obligations,  and  heartily  recommending 
the  attitude  of  the  Douglas  Company  in 
observing  the  terms  of  its  contract  against 
the  attack  of  a  hostile  body.  The  con- 
vention also  Avent  on  record  as  disap- 
proving of  an  independent  union  hos- 
tile to  the  regular  trade  union  move- 
ment. 

The  independent  shoe  workers'  unions 
of  Lynn  are  considering  which  national 
organization  to  join,  and  the  matter  has 
been  brought  in  a  formal  way  before 
the  members  of  Lasting  Machine  Oper- 
ators, who  were  the  first  to  secede  from 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union. 
The  Joint  Council  of  Independent  Shoe 
Workers  of  Lynn  met  November  24 
with  a  representation  from  Shoe  Work- 
ers Protective  No.  2,  Hand  Turn  Work- 
men, McELay  Stitchers,  Lasters  Inde- 
pendent Union,  Lasting  Machine  Op- 
erators,  and   Treers  and  Ironers.     The 
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Council  when  pennaneutly  organized, 
it  is  claimed,  will  have  nearly  1,400 
shoe  workers  in  that  city  under  its  juris- 
diction. A  report  was  made  that  the 
declaration  of  principles  for  the  eoimcil 
is  still  being  considered  by  some  of  the 
locals,  and  until  an  answer  is  received 
from  all  no  pennaneut  organization  will 
bo  formed. 


P  ote  t  Twenty-four    labor    unions, 

Against  represented  by  27  delegates, 

ducWonsTn  ™*^t  at  Machinists'  Hall, 
liynn.  Lynn,  on  November  29,  to 

form  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
against  possible  attempted  reduction  in 
wages.  A  temporary  organization  was 
perfected,  with  Neil  McDonald,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Building  Trades  Council,  in 
the  chair.  The  delegates  favored  mak- 
ing the  organization  permanent,  and  this 
will  doubtless  be  done  later.  As  out- 
lined, the  object  is  to  perfect  a  more 
thorough  and  effective  working  organi- 
zation of  the  working  people  and  to 
have  all  unions  sufficiently  determined 
upon  the  same  purpose  to  finance 
any  united  movement.  Recommenda- 
tions are  to  be  presented  to  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Union  for  co-operation  in 
the  movement. 


,pjjg  Justice  McCall,  m  the  New 

Typothetae  Yoi'k  Supreme  Court  on 
Pressmen's  November  25,  denied  the 
Unions.  application  of  G.  Lawrence 

Fell,  president  of  the  United  Typothetas 
of  America,  for  continuance  of  an  ex 
parte  injunction  restraining  the  Inter- 
national Printing  Pressmen  and  Assist- 
ants' Union  of  North  America,  and  other 
allied  printers'  unions,  from  refusing  to 
carry  out  an  agTeement  made  last  Jan- 
uary with  the  Typothetas.  The  counsel 
for  the  unions  contended  iti  his  argu- 
ment before  the  Court  that  the  Court 
had  no  jurisdiction  to  grant  such  an  in- 
junction ;  that  the  issuance  of  such  in- 
junction was  illegal ;  and  that  men  could 
not  be  forced  to  work  when  they  did  not 
want  to.  In  denying  the  motion  for  a 
continuance   of   the   injunction,    Justice 


McCall  said  that  he  had  serious  doubts 
ua  reference  to  the  validity  of  the  con- 
tract. 

It  was  announced  that  the  counsel 
for  the  Typothetfe  applied  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  a  continuation  of  the 
temporary  injunction  restraining  the 
union  or  its  officers  from  declaring 
strikes  or  boycotts  against  any  member 
of  the  Typothetce  pending  a  hearing  on 
an  appeal  which  will  be  taken  against 
the  decision  of  Justice  McCall  denying 
the  motion  to  make  the  injunction  per- 
manent. A  decision  has  yet  to  come 
from  Justice  O'Gorman  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  a  motion  to  adjudge  in  con- 
tempt the  officers  and  members  of  the 
union  concerned  in  a  strike  against  one 
fiiTB  of  the  Typothetae. 

Printing  Pressmen's  Union  No.  67, 
of  Boston,  in  connection  with  the  Inter- 
national's eight-hour-day  order,  decided 
to  lay  all  the  International  communica- 
tions on  the  table  indefinitely,  and  to 
take  no  strike  action  or  vote  until  such 
time  as  the  court  proceedings  between 
the  International  and  the  National  Ty- 
pothetae are  settled.  The  union  has  a 
local  agreement  which  will  grant  the 
eight-hour  day  January  1,  1909,  and 
^\liich  gave  a  wage  increase  of  $1  a 
week  to  each  man  last  Spring. 

The  eight-hour  day  for  printing  press- 
men, pressfeeders,  folders,  gatherers, 
and  bookbinders,  under  the  recent  edict 
of  the  International  Printing  Pressmen 
and  Assistants'  Union  and  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,  went 
into  effect  in  the  60  union  printing 
offices  in  Washington  on  November  18. 
The  five  non-union  offices  continued  on 
the  old  schedule  with  the  longer  work- 
day. It  is  stated  that  four  Typothetse 
shops  will  contest  with  the  International 
Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  its  right 
to  attempt  to  enforce  the  eight-hour  day. 
They  will  do  this  along  the  lines  of  the 
injunction  recently  granted  against  the 
international  officers.  The  members  of 
the  Typothetae  argue  that  the  agreement 
between  the  international  union  and  the 
employees  is  still  effective  and  operates 
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against  the  enforcement  of  the  eight- 
hour  movement.  This  agi-eement,  the 
pressmen  say,  was  repudiated  at  their 
recent  international  convention. 


The  importance  of  technical 
Education  °^  industrial  education  eon- 
in  Nova  tinues    to    be    increasingly 

recognized.  Thus  the  Leg- 
islature of  Nova  Scotia,  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, passed  an  important  act  providing 
$100,000  for  a  site,  building,  and  equip- 
ment for  an  educational  institution  at 
Halifax  to  be  known  as  the  Nova  Scotia 
Technical  School,  and  also  made  provi- 
sion for  the  establishment  of  local  tech- 
nical schools  at  such  places  as  might  be 
deemed  advisable.  The  principal  of  the 
institution  to  be  established  at  Halifax 
will  have  supervision  over  all  the  institu- 
tions established,  or  to  be  established, 
under  the  act,  and  is  known  as  the 
Director  of  Technical  Education. 

A  statement  of  the  progress  made  in 
establishing  these  schools  and  outlining 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  to  be 
conducted  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Director  of  Technical  Education  and 
appears  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  Canada, 
for  November,  1907.  According  to  this 
statement  the  Nova  Scotia  Technical  Col- 
lege is  to  be  built  immediately  and  "  is 
to  be  articulated  closely  to  the  existing 
colleges  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  such  others 
as  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
shall  recognize,  by  giving  the  last  two 
years'  professional  courses  in  Civil,  Min- 
ing, Mechanical,  and  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, while  the  other  colleges  give  the 
pi-eliminary  two  years'  course  for  these 
engineering  branches." 

Local  technical  schools  have  been  es- 
tablished at  four  industrial  centres : 
Sydney,  Amherst,  Halifax,  and  New 
Glasgow,  where  evening  classes  in  two- 
hour  sessions  are  to  meet  twice  each 
week  from  November  3  to  April  30, 
except  for  two  weeks  at  Christmas  time. 
The  teachers  and  instri;ctors  ai-e  for  the 
most  part  men  either  actually  engaged 
in  practical  work  or  experienced  in 
teaching    subjects    of    practical    value. 


The  following  subjects  are  being  taught : 
English  Language,  Arithmetic,  Geom- 
etry, Mechanical  Drawing,  Architectural 
Drawing,  Mechanics,  Electricity,  and 
Chemistry,  which  subjects  are  to  be 
taught  in  a  practical  rather  than  an 
academic  manner. 

The  expenses  of  these  schools  are  to 
be  borne  partly  by  the  locality  and 
partly  by  the  Provincial  Government, 
the  former  supplying  rooms,  heat,  and 
light  and  one-half  the  cost  of  mstruc- 
tion,  the  latter  pajang  the  other  half  of 
the  cost  of  instruction  and  providing 
the  necessary  equipment.  The  pupils 
are  charged  fees  ranging  from  $3  to 
$5  for  each  course,  but  to  each  one 
who  attends  60  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
sessions  of  his  class  from  two-fifths  to 
two-thirds  of  the  fee  will  be  refunded, 
the  amount  to  be  determined  by  his  reg- 
ularity of  attendance.  Diplomas  are  to 
be  granted  to  those  who  attain  the  re- 
quired standard  in  any  class.  The 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  coal  miners 
and  those  for  stationary  engineers,  both 
of  which  were  formerly  conducted  by 
the  Mines  Department,  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Technical 
Education  and,  where  advisable,  will  be 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  local 
technical  schools  of  the  new  department. 


The  Law-  ^"  Monday,  December  16, 
rence  the  city  of  Lawrence  voted 

^Textnef^  to  appropriate  the  money 
School.  needed  to  establish  an  indus- 

trial school  under  the  State  Commission 
on  Industrial  Education.  This  is  the  first 
city  in  the  Commonwealth  to  provide 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
dustrial school,  under  the  Commission 
on  Industrial  Education,  in  a  building 
devoted  entirely  to  that  work,  under  the 
local  management  of  a  body  entirely 
independent  of  existing  school  authori- 
ties. A  joint  committee  of  the  Lawrence 
Board  of  Trade,  Textile  Council,  and 
Central  Labor  Union,  after  numerous 
meetings,  had  fully  indorsed  the  plan 
and  appeared  before  the  city  council 
and  urged  the  establishment  of  such  an 
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institution.  Representatives  of  the  tex- 
tile operatives  of  the  city  declared  that 
thousands  would  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  the  industrial  skill 
and  intelligence  necessary  to  assure  them 
a  good  livuag  wage  and  some  hope  for 
promotion  when  they  reach  the  neces- 
sary standard  of  efficiency  and  knowl- 
edge. 

The  school  at  the  outset  will  be  con- 
ducted only  in  the  evening,  being  in- 
tended for  those  already  engaged  m  the 
trades.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
phase  of  education  —  namely,  education 
for  the  worker  adapted  to  meet  his  daily 
needs.  The  average  length  of  a  boy's 
school  life  in  the  textile  centers  in  re- 
cent years  appears  to  have  been  about 
four  years.  Consequently  the  boys  who 
are  now  the  textile  workers  have  received 
little,  if  any  more,  education  than  that 
obtained  during  this  short  period  and, 
intellectual  growth  having  been  retarded 
at  a  time  when  it  should  have  been  given 
a  stimulus,  these  youths  are  probably 
even  less  efficient  than  when  they  left 
school.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  average  worker  has  not  the  mental 
power,  though  perhaps  physically  ca- 
pable, to  advance  industrially. 

This  new  LaAvrence  school,  its  friends 
declare,  will  not  conflict  with  the  evening 
school  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School  since, 
in  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  evening 
sessions  of  the  latter  the  applicant  must 
be  at  least  a  graduate  of  the  grammar 
school  or  pass  an  equivalent  examina- 
tion. There  must,  therefore,  be  many 
that  the  magnificent  institution  at  Lowell 
fails  to  reach,  and  the  Lawrence  Indus- 
trial School  is  to  be  maintained  for  those 
who  cannot  enter  the  Lowell  Textile 
School. 


Boston 
Trade 
School  for 
Girls. 


While  the  subject  of  indus- 
trial education  is  receiving 
the  attention  of  educators 
and  the  public  generally,  it 
appears  opportune  to  speak  of  the  in- 
dustrial training  offered  by  the  Boston 
Trade  School  for  Girls.  This  school  was 
opened  in  July,  1904,  with  14  pupils  m 


attendance,  and  since  that  time  has 
grown  to  the  extent  that  enlarged  quar- 
ters have  necessarily  been  provided,  and 
there  are  now  140  pupils  in  attendance, 
while  a  number  seeking  admission  can 
not  be  accommodated. 

Courses  were  offered  during  the  past 
year  in  dressmaking,  millinery,  machine 
operating,  and  straw  hat  making.  Pu- 
pils enter  the  school  ordinarily  for  one 
year  and  confine  their  work  largely  to 
the  one  course  selected,  but  as  the  smgle 
year,  especially  m  the  case  of  the 
younger  girls,  is  too  short  for  them  to 
gain  sufficient  skill  to  permit  them  to 
earn  advanced  wages  in  their  trade,  op- 
portunity is  afforded  for  more  pro- 
longed trade  training  and  for  earning 
wages  at  the  same  time.  During  the 
past  year  22  girls  were  thus  employed 
in  the  trade  school  shops  receiving 
wages  ranging  from  $4  to  $7  according 
to  their  ability.  In  a  few  cases  girls 
showing  special  ability  received  further 
training  in  these  shops  and  were  thereby 
fitted  to  advance  more  rapidly  on  enter- 
ing actual  industrial  work.  The  estab- 
lishment on  a  large  scale  of  similar 
trade  school  shops,  which  might  readily 
be  made  self-supporting,  would  assist 
materially  in  solving  the  problem  of 
affording  industrial  training  to  girls  to 
whom  an  immediate  compensation  for 
services  must  necessarily  be  given. 

The  school  is  open  five  days  each 
week  for  7^/2  hours  each  day  or  371/2 
hours  each  week.  Each  pupil  spends 
about  29  hours  each  week  in  the  course 
of  work  selected,  three  hours  in  the 
study  of  design,  one  and  one-half  hours 
in  gymnastics,  one  and  one-half  hours  in 
cooking,  and  two  and  one-half  hours  in 
daily  assemblies  for  the  discussion  of 
general  topics  having  reference  to  in- 
dustrial and  home  life. 

The  school  report  for  the  past  year 
indicates  that  places  in  mdustrial  estab- 
lishments have  readily  been  found  for 
the  girls  who  have  received  training  at 
the  school,  and  at  wages  in  advance  of 
those  which  such  girls  without  training 
would  have  received.    The  cost  per  pupil 
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during  the  year  was  $136.94,  ■which 
compares  favorably  with  the  cost  per 
pupil  in  the  public  school  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  actual  time  per 
year  spent  in  the  trade  school  is  double 
that  spent  in  the  public  school. 

In  connection  with  the  report  above 
referred  to  it  is  stated  that  there  are 
12,000  girls,  14  to  16  years  of  age,  at 
work  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  these 
girls  are  being  unfitted  for  home  life 
because  they  are  employed  as  unskilled 
workers  in  mills,  candy  factories,  pack- 
ing establishments,  and  as  cash  girls  in 
stores,  —  which  employment  tends  to 
lower  their  mental  and  physical  effi- 
ciency. The  following  paragraph  is 
particularly  worthy  of  quotation : 

"  Girls  of  14  and  15  who  are  entering 
the  industries  without  preparation  are 
a  menace  to  the  future  of  both  home 
and  shop.  At  the  most  critical  period 
of  their  lives  they  are  forced  into  un- 
skilled occupations,  and,  earning  but  a 
mere  pittance,  are  subjected  to  all  man- 
ner of  temptation.  Until  the  public 
realizes  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
girls  cannot  be  reached  by  schools  which 
offer  only  a  four-year  course  of  training, 
and  institute  a  more  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  education  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  classes,  it  is  important  to  demon- 
strate the  value  of  specific  practical  in- 
sti'uction  to  cover  what  are  now  the 
wasted  years  of  a  girl's  life." 


A  Berlin  report  to  the  New 
The  Alien  T^ork  Sun  says  there  is  some 
Exodus.  alarm  lest  the  hordes  of  re- 

turning emigrants  without 
money  will  critically  glut  the  already 
overcrowded  labor  market  in  Germany, 
and  the  labor  organizations  in  that 
country  are  greatly  troubled  over  the 
prospect  of  an  influx  at  a  time  when 
the  question  of  employment  is  acutely 
difficult.  Even  the  barest  necessities  of 
life  are  rising  in  some  instances  to  al- 
most famine  prices.  It  was  stated  at 
a  meeting  of  the  municii^al  council  of 


Schoeneberg,  a  suburb  of  Berlin,  that 
there  were  30,000  skilled  and  35,000  un- 
skilled workmen  idle  in  Berlm  alone,  and 
proportionate  numbers  are  reported  idle 
in  other  industrial  centres  and  in  the 
farming  regions.  The  trade  unions 
have  already  been  compelled  to  cut  in 
half  their  doles  to  the  unemployed. 
Similar  conditions  prevail  in  Austria, 
to  which  country  moi'e  American  emi- 
grants have  returned  in  a  fortnight  than 
departed.  The  prices  of  food  there  also 
are  rising. 


In  connection  with  the  De- 
Consular  partment  of  State  at 
Washington.  Washington       the       United 

States  Consular  School,  an 
institution  for  technical  instruction,  has 
been  established.  The  school  is  dis- 
tinctly a  governmental  enterprise,  and 
its  purpose  is  to  train  the  Govern- 
ment's servants  in  their  specialized  du- 
ties before  they  are  sent  to  the  consular 
posts  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Congress  some  time  ago  passed  a  law 
which  provided  that  a  newly  appointed 
consul  should  receive  salary  for  30 
days  in  the  United  States  while  re- 
ceiving instiTietions,  but  under  the 
old  conditions  this  was  looked  upon  as 
a  mere  bonus  of  salary,  involving  little 
obligation  in  the  way  of  preparation 
for  work.  It  was  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  law 
was  made  to  assume  meaning,  and,  by 
the  establishment  of  a  school  of  instruc- 
tion, to  prove  beneficial  to  newly-ap- 
pointed consuls. 

The  school  is  fitted  up  as  a  model 
United  States  consulate,  with  all  equip- 
ment that  would  be  found  in  any  Amer- 
ican commercial  outpost  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  and  for  at  least  30  days  be- 
fore assuming  his  consular  duties  the 
appointee  is  here  required  to  familiarize 
himself  with  those  conditions  which  it 
is  assumed  may  confront  him.  A  com- 
plete set  of  account  and  record  books 
s.vstematizes   the   bookkeeping.      An   in- 
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structor  of  practical  experience  ex- 
plains such  duties  as  invoicing,  protec- 
tion of  revenues,  quai'antine  matters, 
and  settlement  of  estates  of  Americans 
traveling  abroad,  etc.  Lectures  are  to 
be  given  by  prominent  officials  inform- 
ing the  appointees  on  such  general  mat- 
ters as  food  inspection  laws,  trade  con- 
ditions, registration,  expatriation  and 
•citizenship  of  Americans  in  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  all  details  of  immi- 
gxation,  and  the  possibilities  and  desira- 
bilities of  trade  extension. 


Important 
■Washing- 
ton Con- 
ferences. 


An  important  recent  gath- 
ering at  Washington  was 
the  conference  of  repre- 
sentatives of  commercial  or- 
ganizations called  by  Secretary  Straus 
some  time  ago.  After  listening  to  an 
address  by  Secretary  Root,  who  dwelt 
upon  the  importance  of  perfectmg  or- 
ganization among  American  business 
men  if  they  are  to  push  their  wares  in. 
the  world's  markets,  the  conference  or- 
ganized by  the  election  of  Mr,  Gustav 
H.  Schwab,  of  New  York,  as  chairman. 
President  Roosevelt  welcomed  the  mem- 
bers at  the  White  House  with  a  brief 
address,  in  which  he  commended  as 
necessary  to  secure  the  best  results  such 
co-operation  between  the  Government 
and  private  bodies  as  seemed  to  be  fore- 
shadowed by  the  conference.  Another 
meeting  of  wide  interest  was  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  CongTess, 
which  also  convened  at  the  national  cap- 
ital in  December,  and  was  addressed  by 
■Secretary  Root,  Ambassador  Jusserand, 
Chairman  Knapp  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  several  governors  of 
States,  and  other  men  of  note  and  con- 
sequence. The  point  was  made  by  sev- 
eral of  the  speakers  that  the  railroads 
are  at  present  unequal  to  the  task  of 
can-ying  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Such  men  as  President  Hill,  of 
the  Great  Northern,  and  President  Fin- 
ley,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  welcomed 
the  improvement  of  the  waterways  as 
affording  a  needed  relief  to  the  railways. 


statistical        The    Bureau    of    Statistics 

Progress  of     of  the  Department  of  Com- 

the  United  ^         ..    , 

States,  merce       and       Labor      has 

1800-1907.  recently  issued  a  report 
entitled  "  Statistical  Record  of  the 
Progress  of  the  United  States,  1800- 
1907."  As  indicated  by  the  title,  this 
report  consists  exclusively  of  columns  of 
figures  recording,  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  the  progress  of  its  industries 
and  commerce,  the  increase  in  its  finan- 
cial resources,  and  other  facts  of 
financial  interest  covering  more  than  a 
century.  So  far  as  possible  these  sta- 
tistics are  so  presented  as  to  be  com- 
parable by  years.  While  statistics 
relating  to  one  feature  or  another  of  our 
country's  industrial  and  commercial 
progress  during  extended  periods  of 
time  have  been  available  in  individual 
reports,  there  has  long  been  a  demand 
for  a  single  compilation  of  these  sta- 
tistics which  should  place  conveniently 
at  hand  the  vital  facts  regarding  our 
Nation's  gi-owth  along  industrial  and 
commercial  lines.  The  "  Statistical  Rec- 
ord "  sem-es  this  purpose,  being  in  fact 
a  comprehensive  yet  inelaborate  com- 
pendium of  that  wealth  of  statistical 
material  which  the  several  departments 
of  our  National  Government  have  been 
collecting  during  the  past  one  hundred 
vears  and  more. 


Annual  -^^  *^®  annual  conference  of 

Conference  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tional  Civic  tion,  held  in  New  York  last 
Federation.  December,  there  were  pres- 
ent some  780  guests.  Notable  addresses 
were  made  at  the  dinner  on  December 
16  by  John  Mitchell,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Sam- 
uel Gompers,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  August  Belmont, 
George  W.  Perkins,  of  the  firm  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  Major  General  Frederick 
D.  Grant,  U.  S.  AiTuy,  and  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  president  of  Harvard  University. 
President  Eliot  said  that  he  repre- 
sented the  consumer,  who  felt  the  full 
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effects  of  the  industrial  warfare  the 
Civic  Federation  was  organized  to  pre- 
vent. He  represented  that  public  which 
invariably  paid  all  the  cost  of  indus- 
trial wai'fare.  He  had  been  studymg 
what  he  thought  was  the  best  piece  of 
legislation  ever  adopted  to  promote  in- 
dustrial peace,  —  the  Canadian  law  of 
March  22,  1907.  Under  this  law  no 
strike  is  lawful,  no  lockout  is  lawful 
until  there  has  been  an  impartial  public 
investigation.  There  was  not  a  particle 
of  arbitration  provided  for  in  this  law, 
and  this  was  one  of  its  best  points. 

Samuel  Gompers  took  exception  to 
President  Eliot's  classification  of  union 
labor  as  a  commercial  organization.  He 
thought  that  the  teim,  so  far  as  labor 
was  concerned,  was  misapplied.  Presi- 
dent Gompers  in  his  speech  declared 
that  the  workingxnan  knew  that  the  fi- 
nancial situation  was  not  any  fault  of 
his.  Speaking  of  the  threatened  de- 
crease in  wages  for  labor,  he  said: 
"  Twenty  times  in  the  last  12  hours,  since 
I  have  been  in  New  York,  men  have  come 
to  me  and  whispered  in  my  ear  and  told 
me  that  the  working-men  must  come 
down  in  their  wages,  but  let  the  em- 
ployers remember  that  if  they  attempt 
to  force  down  wages  they  will  not 
have  the  easy  sailing  they  did  a  year 
ago." 

George  W.  Perkins,  of  the  firm  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  described  why  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  decided 
on  and  put  into  effect  profit  sharing 
with  its  employees.  A-fter  citing  the 
results  of  the  plan  he  said :  "  In  these 
results  is  there  not  a  foi-m  of  socialism 
of  the  highest,  best,  and  most  ideal 
sort  —  a  socialism  that  makes  real  part- 
ners of  employer  and  employee  and 
yet  preserves  the  right  of  private  prop- 
erty, retaining  the  capitalist's  incentive 
to  enterprise  while  giving  the  worker  a 
new  inspiration  for  effort  —  humanizing 
a  vast  organization,  promoting  good  will 
and  industrial  peace? 

"  One  difficult  problem  was  how  to 
arrive  at  some  method  of  compensating 


the  offleers  of  the  subsidiary  companies 
for  successful  management  and  at  the 
same  time  compensate  the  actual  work- 
ers in  the  plants.  Many  profit-sharing 
plans  were  studied.  Nearly  all  of  them, 
however,  wei'e  found  to  be  weak,  un- 
fair, or  inadequate  to  the  size  of  our 
undertaking.  In  December,  1902,  the 
board  of  directors  finally  authorized  the 
announcement  of  the  plan  which  has 
commonly  come  to  be  known  as  the  steel 
corporation's  profit-sharing  plan.  It  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  intended  to 
interest  the  officers,  managers,  superin- 
tendents and  all  others  in  a  position  of 
responsibility  and  control;  the  other  an 
offer  to  the  entire  organization  to  pur- 
chase the  company's  preferred  stock. 
In  1903,  something  over  $1,250,000  was 
distributed;  in  1904,  the  same  amount; 
in  1905,  $1,800,000;  and  in  1906,  $3,- 
300,000." 

John  Mitchell,  the  labor  leader  and 
one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the 
federation,  said :  "  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  control  the  affairs  of  my 
organization,  it  has  been  toward  the 
cause  of  peace.  Happy  would  be  the 
day  if  strikes,  lockouts,  and  attendant 
evils  were  no  more.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  time  will  come  in  our  lives.  But  is 
it  not  better  that  we  sit  down  and  reason 
it  out  and  see  if  reason  cannot  take  the 
place  of  force?  I  do  not  know  if  the 
people  of  New  York  realized  that  two 
years  ago  they  might  have  had  to  again 
undergo  the  ten'ible  times  of  the  coal 
strike  of  1902.  But  that  is  true.  That 
would  have  happened  had  not  men  got 
together  and  talked  —  operators  and 
workers,  as  men  to  men.  I  found  the 
operators,  when  I  came  to  meet  them, 
very  different  men  than  I  had  imagined 
from  the  newspapers,  or  from  what 
they  said  at  the  White  House.  For  I 
had  believed  that  the  representatives  of 
capital  were  men  without  any  sympathy, 
any  regard  for  those  whom  they  em- 
ployed. That  was  before  I  met  them. 
I  have  learned  differently  since.  And, 
on    the   other  hand,   I   know   employers 
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who  regarded  labor  leadei*s  a  few  years 
ago  as  if  they  were  demagogues  who 
went  about  the  country  inducing  men  to 
strike.  I  know  the  leading  laboring 
men,  and  I  know  they  are  as  tnie  in 
purpose  and  as  patriotic  as  any  of  the 
men  in  the  country." 

Andrew  Mills,  president  of  the  Dry 
Dock  Savings  Bank,  in  an  explanation 
of  the  opei'ation  of  the  savings  bank, 
said  that  depositors  in  the  saAnngs  banks 
of  New  York  had  enough  money  to  dis- 
charge the  entire  national  debt  and  have 
$84,000,000  left  over.  He  said  that  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  tenement-house 
dwellers  of  the  crowded  East  Side,  who 
formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  de- 
positors in  his  bank,  were  now  lending 
money  to  millionaires  to  mortgage  their 
homes.  The  bank  president  said  his 
institution  paid  four  per  cent  interest. 
The  profit  to  the  bank  alone  was  only 
about  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  just 
enough  to  cover  running  expenses. 

In  a  general  way  the  labor  leaders 
opposed,  while  others  supported,  the 
proposition  of  compulsory  arbitration. 
An  exception  was  S.  L.  Landers  of  the 
United  Garment  Workers  of  Canada, 
who   said  the   Canadian  law  practically 


prohibiting  strikes  and  lockouts  was 
the  best  measure  ever  enacted  in  the 
interests  of  capital  and  labor.  When 
Mr.  Gompers  asked  what  would  prevent 
a  firm  closing  down  on  the  pretext  of 
necessity,  Mr.  Landers  replied:  "A  tree 
must  be  planted  before  it  can  be  pruned 
and  watered." 

Hugh  H.  Lusk,  former  member  of  the 
New  Zealand  Parliament,  told  how  New 
Zealand  had  prospered  under  compul- 
sory arbitration,  but  admitted  to  Mr. 
Gompers  that  the  plan  might  be  less 
successful  under  the  conditions  existing 
in  the  United  States.  "  No  matter  what 
may  be  done  in  any  other  country," 
said  Mr.  Gomi^ers,  "  we  will  prevent  a 
law  that  imposes  practical  confiscation 
on  the  one  hand  and  imprisonment  as 
a  penalty  on  the  other." 

John  Mitchell,  president  of  the  Mine 
Workers'  Union,  said  that  in  the  cases 
of  the  recent  mining  strike  in  Canada, 
the  conciliation  act  worked  as  did  most 
conciliatory  measures.  When  the  mine 
owners  and  workers  failed  to  get  to- 
gether the  men  struck.  A  trade  agree- 
ment was  advocated  by  several  as  more 
acceptable  to  organized  labor  than  com- 
pulsoiy  arbitration. 
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CONCILIATION   IN   BRITISH   TRADE   DISPUTES. 


The  sixth  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
United  Kingdom,  on  their  proceedings 
under  the  Conciliation  (Trade  Disputes) 
Act,  1896,  deals  with  two  years,  viz.,  from 
July  1,  1905,  to  June  30,  1907. 

Pifty-one  cases  were  dealt  with  in  the 
two  years  covered  by  the  Eeport.  No 
fewer  than  23  cases  occurred  in  the  last 
six  months  of  the  period  (January  to 
June,  1907).  The  number  of  cases  in 
which  a  stoppage  of  work  occurred  was 
16.  The  total  number  of  cases  dealt  with 
under  the  Conciliation  Act  between  August, 
1896,  when  it  came  into  force,  and  June 
30,  1907,  is  232,  and  of  these,  168  cases 
(or  72  per  cent  of  the  cases  dealt  with) 
were  settled  under  the  act. 

The  total  number  of  cases  of  joint  ap- 
plication during  the  two  years  under  re- 
view was  46,  or  90  per  cent  of  all  the 
cases  dealt  with.  In  the  earlier  years  of 
the  operation  of  the  act  applications  for 
the  intervention  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
«ame  mainly  from  one  side  only  (generally 
the  workpeople).  The  great  majority  of 
the  applications  in  the  last  six  or  seven 
years  have  been  joint  applications,  either 
from  the  parties  themselves  or  from  or- 
ganizations directly  representing  them. 

Of  the  51  cases  dealt  with  in  the  two 
years  under  review,  14  arose  in  the  build- 
ing trades;  13  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade; 
seven  in  the  metal,  engineering,  and  ship- 
building trades;  seven  in  the  printing  and 
allied  trades;  four  in  mining  and  quarry- 
ing; and  six  in  other  trades. 

Among  the  cases  settled  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  Eeport  two  are  of 
special  importance,  —  the  Nottingham  lace 
trade  dispute  and  the  Music  Hall  dispute, 
both  of  which  were  settled  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Askwith  after  prolonged  negotiations  with 
the  parties.  In  the  former  dispute  Mr. 
Askwith  found  that  the  lace  trade  in  Not- 
tingham had  a  system  of  "  cards  "  or  price 
lists  framed  when  lace-making  machines 
were  much  less  complicated  than  those  of 
modern  construction,  and  the  extras 
charged  when  additional  "  bars  "  were  used 
seriously  affected  the  manufacture  of 
many  kinds  of  lace  in  the  city  of  Notting- 
ham itself,  where  these  "  cards  "  were  in 


use.  These  restrictions,  however,  were  not 
in  force  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages 
surrounding  Nottingham,  to  w^hich  manu- 
facturers were  accordingly  migrating  in 
large  numbers.  Mr.  Askwith  entirely 
abolished  the  old  "  cards,"  which  were  21 
in  number,  and  substituted  15  other 
"  cards,"  simpler  in  construction  and  better 
adapted   to   modern  conditions. 

The  Music  Hall  dispute  was  also  of 
great  importance,  as  it  affected  the  future 
terms  of  engagement  of  all  music  hall 
artistes  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  the  wages,  hours,  and  conditions 
of  service  of  all  musicians,  stage  hands, 
carpenters,  etc.,  employed  at  music  halls 
in  London. 

Of  the  13  eases  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry,  four  had  reference  to  applica- 
tions made  by  the  workpeople  for  a  min- 
imum wage  to  be  fixed,  or  for  the  raising 
of  a  minimum  already  in  existence.  The 
awards  made  fix  a  minimum  wage  for 
lasters  and  fijiishers  in  London,  for  clickers 
and  pressmen  at  Kettering,  and  for  all 
classes  of  adult  male  boot  and  shoe  opera- 
tives at  Anstey  and  at  Stafford. 

No  addition  has  been  made,  during  the 
period  covered  by  this  Eeport,  to  -the 
number  of  Conciliation  Boards  registered 
under  the  act.  Both  the  registered  and 
the  unregistered  boards,  however,  with  few 
exceptions,  furnish  the  department  with 
annual  returns  of  their  operations,  and  a 
summary  of  these  returns  is  published  in 
the  annual  Eeport  on  Strikes  and  Lock- 
outs, and  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
Boards.  The  total  number  of  such  boards 
at  present  known  to  be  in  existence  is 
209. 

The  rules  of  Conciliation  Boards,  and 
the  "  working  rules "  or  other  agreements 
observed  by  the  employers  and  workpeople 
in  the  several  trades,  frequently  contain  a 
clause  providing  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
Conciliation  Board  (or  other  conciliatory 
agency)  failing  to  effect  a  settlement,  ap- 
plication shall  be  made  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  the  appointment  of  an  arbi- 
trator, umpire,  or  conciliator.  Such 
clauses,  so  far  as  known  to  the  depart- 
ment, now  exist  in  60  agreements. 
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THE  IMMIGRANT  POPULATION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Of  the  social  forces  which  operate  iu  the  industrial  world  possibly  none  has  a 
more  subtle  yet  more  far  reaching  effect  on  our  national  welfare  than  has  immi- 
gration. But  while  immigration  itself  exerts  an  active  influence  wherever  it  has 
an  opportunity  to  be  felt,  its  volume,  and  to  a  certain  extent  its  character,  are  de- 
termined by  the  economic  conditions  prevailing  in  the  field  which  it  enters.  Thus, 
in  seasons  of  prosperity  the  stream  of  immigration  to  the  United  States  has 
swollen  to  huge  proportions  and  in  seasons  of  depression  the  influx  has  gxeatly  de- 
creased, and  even,  as  in  the  past  few  months,  the  strange  phenomenon  of  a  stream 
flowing  in  the  opposite  direction  has  been  observed. 

The  material  presented  herewith  and  refeiTing  particularly  to  Massachusetts 
covers  a  period  of  generally  increasing  prosperity  in  the  United  States,  during 
which  period  immigration  to  this  country  has  shown  a  con-esponding  inci'ease.  It 
is  in  two  parts,  the  first  being  based  upon  the  statistics  of  the  Massachusetts  De- 
cennial CensiTS  of  Population  in  1905,  and  treating  of  the  population  of  the  Com- 
monwealth by  Parent  Nativity;  the  second  being  a  study,  based  upon  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commissioner-General  of  Immigi-ation,  of  the  ImmigTant  Aliens 
destined  for  Massachusetts. 


I.     Popalation  of  IWassaoIiosetts  by  Par- 
ent Nativity  — 190>>. 

In  Labor  Bulletin  No.  51  (for  July- 
August,  1907)  tabular  presentations  were 
given,  compiled  from  the  Decennial  Cen- 
sus taken  May  1,  1905,  showing  for  the 
State  the  place  of  birth  of  the  native  and 
foreign-born  population  of  Massachusetts, 
and  making  comparisons  with  the  census 
figures  of  1895.  Similar  presentations 
were  made  for  the  city  of  Boston.  We 
now  present  an  exhibit  of  population  by 
parent  nativity  in  35  tables,  condensing 
somewhat  the  classification  by  States  of 
the  United  States  and  by  foreign  countries, 
although  any  one  desiring  the  figures  in 
greater  detail  may  obtain  them  upon  ap- 
plication at  the  Bureau,  and  they  will  also 
be  given  in  full  in  the  completed  Census 
volumes  to  be  issued  during  the  current 
year. 

An  arrangement  of  States  and  countries, 
intended  to  bring  out  in  bold  relief  the 
relation  which  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  various  racial  or  native  elements  in  our 
population  bear  to  each  other  and  to  the 
total  population,  has  been  substituted  for 
the  arbitrary  alphabetical  classification 
employed  in  the  tabulations  of  the  July- 


August  Bulletin,  it  being  conceived  that 
for  purposes  of  statistical  comparison  the 
arrangement  in  order  of  rank  by  numbers 
or  percentages  exhibits  much  more  graphi- 
cally the  facts  in  which  most  readers 
are  probably  chiefly  interested.  Thus,  it 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  Table  I 
that  the  GreeTcs,  with  their  increase  since 
1895  of  1,242.7  per  cent,  are  increasing 
with  the  greatest  rapidity  of  all  peoples 
of  foreign  parentage  in  our  population; 
that  those  of  Austrian  parentage  are  sec- 
ond on  the  list;  that  the  Italians  are  third, 
etc.,  and  that  the  Irish,  although  they  still 
form  the  largest  single  element  of  foreign 
parentage  in  our  population,  are  now  fur- 
nishing the  smallest  percentage  of  increase 
of  all. 

The  shifting  of  the  immigration  to  our 
shores  from  the  North  to  the  South  of 
Europe  has  been  apparent  for  some  years, 
both  as  a  matter  of  common  observation 
and  of  statistical  fact,  and  these  figures 
from  our  last  State  Census  are  but  cumula- 
tive evidence,  in  a  fresh  and  specific  form, 
that  the  great  additions  to  our  Massachu- 
setts population  during  the  decade,  1895- 
1905,    were    from    the    Slavic    and    Iberic 
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races  of  Southern  Europe.'  That  which  we 
have,  therefore,  suspected,  but  perhaps  too 
vaguely,  for  some  years,  we  can  no  longer 
avoid  accepting  as  fact,  namely,  that  our 
problem  of  assimilation  in  the  years  imme- 
diately ahead  must  have  to  do  less  and 
less  with  Keltic  and  more  and  more  with 
Slavic  and  Iberic  infusions.  This  appears 
even  more  significantly  when  we  take  the 
various  countries  out  of  the  classification 
according  to  which  they  are  arranged  in 
Table  I  and  rearrange  them  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  racial  groups,  as  in  Table  II.* 
The  annual  exodus  of  immigrants  to  their 
native  lands  in  Southern  Europe  must,  of 
course,  not  be  entirely  overlooked  in  this 
connection,  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
this  custom  is  to  become  permanent  to  an 
extent  sufficiently  large  to  exert  a  per- 
ceptibly modifying  influence  upon  the 
character  of  American  citizenship. 

From  Table  II  it  appears  that  the  pop- 
ulation of  Slavic  parentage  in  the  State 
increased  during  the  decade  1895-1905 
188.12  per  cent;  that  those  whose  parents 
were  of  Iberic  stock  increased  185.17  per 
cent;  that  those  whose  parentage  was 
Teutonic  increased  22.71  per  cent;  and 
that  the  increase  in  the  population  of 
Keltic  parentage  was  only  3.64  per  cent. 

Table  III  furnishes  a  comparison  of  the 
number  of  persons  in  Massachusetts  re- 
turned by  the  Censuses  of  1895  and  1905 
who  were  foreign  horn  of  foreign  parent- 
age. The  table  also  shows  the  increase  by 
country  of  nativity  both  in  absolute  num- 
bers and  in  percentages.  The  fifth  and 
sixth  columns  of  the  table  show  the  abso- 
lute   percentage    of    the    persons    of    the 


nativity  specified  in  relation  to  the  total 
foreign-born  population  of  for-eign  parent- 
age of  the  State.  Because  of  the  numer- 
ous elements  entering  into  this  tabulation, 
the  countries  of  birth  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically. 

Table  IV  gives  the  same  data  as  Table 
III  for  the  native-born  population  of  for- 
eign parentage. 

Table  V  summarizes  the  population  of 
Massachusetts  according  to  the  leading 
States  and  foreign  countries  of  parent 
nativity,  the  totals  being  separated  accord- 
ing to  sex. 

Table  VI  is  a  display  of  the  population 
of  foreign  parentage  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
by  wards,  according  to  the  country  of 
parent  nativity. 

Tables  VII  and  VIII  give  for  the  city 
of  Boston  the  same  data  as  are  given  in 
Tables  III  and  IV  for  the  State. 

Table  IX  gives  for  the  city  of  Boston 
in  detail  the  same  class  of  data  as  are  given 
by  leading  States  and  foreign  countries  in 
Table  V  for  the  State. 

Table  X  shows  the  dominant  foreign 
parent  nativity  of  the  population  of  Bos- 
ton by  wards. 

Tables  XI  to  XXXV  show  for  each  ward 
the  percentage  which  the  foreign  parentage 
of  the  country  specified  is  of  the  total 
foreign  parentage  of  the  ward;  the  total 
number  of  persons  of  foreign  parentage 
of  each  country,  and  the  two  computations 
which  enter  into  this  total,  namely,  the 
foreign  horn  whose  parentage  is  of  the 
country  specified  and  the  native  horn  whose 
parentage  is  of  the  country  specified. 


1  This  racial  classification  follows  that  used  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization, according  to  which  natives  of  Greece,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  na- 
tives of  Italy  are  classed  as  belonging  to  the  Iberic  race;  Austria,  Poland,  and  Russia  to  the  Slavic; 
Belgium,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Germany,  and  England  to  the  Teutonic;  and  France, 
the  greater  pait  of  Switzerland,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  to  the  Keltic.  The  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  in  its  statistics  differentiates  between  the  North  and  South  Italians,  but 
the  Massachusetts  Census  takes  no  account  of  this  difference.  Hence  the  figures  given  in  the  tables 
under  the  Iberic  classification  include  the  North  Italians  who  are,  strictly  speaking,  Keltic;  their 
number,  however,  is  comparatively  small  and  is  hardly  sufficient  to  affect  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  racial  groups.  The  Swiss,  also,  are  not  entirely  homogeneous,  being  partly  Teutonic,  but  the  larger 
portions  are  classed  as  Keltic;  and  the  Poles,  though  partly  Teutonic,  are  generally  Slavic- 
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Table  I.  —  Population  of  Foreign  Parentage  by  Countries. 


Percentages  of 

Increase  (  +  )    1 

1905 

1895 

Countries. 

or  Decrease 
(— )  in  1905   1 

as  Compared 
witii  1895 

Males 

Females 

Totals 

Totals 

Oreece,            ...... 

+  1,242.70 

4,247 

721 

4,968 

370 

Austria, 

+  305.46 

14,877 

14.531 

29,408 

7,253 

Italy,  ■ . 

+  237.72 

44,774 

30,710 

75,484 

22,351 

South  America, 

+  226.47 

174 

159 

333 

102 

Poland, 

+  212.01 

17,733 

12,529 

30,262 

9,699 

Africa,  . 

+  192.42 

120 

73 

193 

66 

Russia,  - 

+  153.20 

41,820 

36,685 

78,505 

31,005 

Belgium, 

+  151.79 

832 

714 

1,546 

614 

West  Indies, 

+  138.60 

1,288 

931 

2,219 

930 

Portugal, 

+  107.24 

23,996 

21,788 

45,784 

22,092 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

+  76.33 

8,300 

10,313 

18,613 

10,556 

Spain,    . 

+  67.64 

343 

289 

632 

377 

Newfoundland, 

+  66.16 

7,182 

8,130 

15,312 

9,215 

Nova  Scotia, 

+  59.83 

45,135 

53,560 

98,695 

61,749 

Asia,  n.  s., 

-55.88 

131 

98 

229 

519 

Norway. 

+55.24 

3,865 

3,734 

7,599 

4,895 

Sweden, 

+54.10 

30,439 

31,426 

61,865 

40,145 

Denmark, 

+  50.60 

3,057 

2,702 

5,759 

3,824 

Switzerland, 

+  49.24 

1,292 

1,248 

2,540 

1,702 

Holland, 

+  45.75 

1,545 

1,402 

2,947 

2,022 

New  Brunswick, 

+  44.59 

14,850 

18,492 

33,342 

23,060 

Turkey, 

+  38.10 

1,753 

661 

2,414 

1,748 

China,  . 

+  28.58 

2,170 

39 

2,209 

1,718 

Canada  French, 

+  26.09 

116,926 

116,995 

233,921 

185,520 

France, 

+  18.01 

5,012 

5,054 

10,066 

8,530 

Wales,   . 

+  15.57 

1,523 

1,580 

3,103 

2,685 

England, 

+  15.33 

82,053 

85,784 

167,837 

145,528 

British  Possessions,  Othe 

r 

—14.39 

515 

467 

982 

1,147 

Germany 

+  14.15 

38,792 

38,139 

76,931 

67,394 

Scotland, 

+  13.25 

27,934 

32,236 

60,170 

53,129 

Canada  English, 
Ireland,  "^ 

+  4.08 

33,276 

39,410 

72,686 

69,835 

+  2.43 

287,000 

343,292 

630,292 

615,318 

Other  Countries, 

+  209.98 

13,560 

10,203 

23,763 

7,666 

Totals,  . 

+27.45 

876,514 

924,095 

1,800,609 

1.412,764 

T.VBLE  II.  — Population  of  Foreign  Parentage  by  Racial  Groups. 


Percentages  of 

Increase  in  1905 

as  Compared 

witii  1895 

Population 

R.\CES. 

1905 

1895 

Slavic,        ......... 

Iberic,        ......... 

Teutonic,  .           ........ 

Keltic 

188.12 
185.17     . 
22.71 
3.64 

138,175   ■ 
126,868  > 
324,484 
706,171   ■ 

47,957 

45,190 

264,422 

681,364 

Table  III.  —  Foreign  Born  of  Foreign  Parentage — For  the  State. 
1905.     Numbers  and  Percentages. 


Comparison,  1895, 


Incre.^se  (  +  )  or  De- 

Number of  Persons 

crease  ( — ) 

IN  1905  as 

Percentages 

Countries. 

Compared  with  1895 

1895 

1905 

Numbers 

Percentages 

1895 

1905 

Canada  English,     .... 

40.341 

37,012 

—3,329 

-8.25 

5.31 

4.06 

Canada  French, 

109,985 

117,621 

+  7,636 

+  6.94 

14.48 

12.91 

England, 

78,864 

81,943 

+3,079 

+  3.90 

10.39 

8.99 

France, 

i421 

5.133 

+712 

+  16.10 

0.58 

0.56 

Germany, 

32,013 

31,230 

—783 

—2.45 

4.22 

3.43 

Ireland, 

281.880 

259,073 

—22,807 

—8.09 

37.12 

28.43 

Italy, 

15,574 

50,769 

+  35,195 

+  225.99 

2.05 

5,57 

New  Brunswick,     . 

14,428 

18,611 

+  4,183 

+  28.99 

1.90 

2.04 

Newfoundland, 

6,041 

9,271 

+  3,230 

+  53.47 

0,80 

1.02 

Norway, 

3,162 

4,408 

+  1,246 

+  39.41 

0.42 

0.49 

Nova  Scotia, 

41,093 

58,605 

+  17,512 

+  42.62 

5.41 

6.43 

Poland, 

7,231 

21,715 

+  14.484 

+  200.30 

0.95 

2.38 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

6,913 

10,849 

+  3,936 

+  56.94 

0.91 

1.19 

Russia, 

22,614 

50,570 

+  27,956 

+  123,62 

2.98 

5.55 

Scotland, 

31,956 

32,834 

+878 

+  2.75 

4.21 

3.60 

Sweden, 

28,522 

37,757 

+9,235 

+  32,38 

3.76 

4.14 

Other  Countries,    . 

3i240 

83,947 

+  49,707 

+  145.17 

4.51 

9.21 

Totals, 

759,278 

911,348 

+  152,070 

+  20.03 

100.00 

100.00 
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Table  IV. — Native  Born  of  Foreign  Parentage  —  For  the  State. 
1905.     Numbers  and  Percentages. 


Comparison,  1895, 


Countries. 

Number  of  Persons 

Increase  in  1905  as 
Compared  with  1895 

Percentaqes 

1895 

1905 

Numbers 

Percentages 

1895 

1905 

Canada  English,     .... 

29,494 

35,674 

+  6,180 

+  20.95 

4.51 

)       4.01 

Canada  French, 

75,535 

116,300 

+  40,765 

+  53.97 

11.56 

13.08 

England, 

66,664 

85,894 

+  19,230 

+  28.85 

10.20 

9.66 

France, 

4,109 

4,933 

+  824 

+  20.05 

0.63 

0.56 

Germany, 

35,381 

45,701 

+  10,320 

+  29.17 

5.41 

5.14 

Ireland, 

333,438 

371,219 

+37,781 

+  11.33 

51.02 

41.74 

Italy,    . 

*  6.777 

24,715 

+  17,938 

+  264.69 

1.04 

2.78 

New  Brunswick,     . 

8,632 

14,731 

+  6,099 

+  70.66 

1.32 

1.66 

Newfoundland, 

3,174 

6,041 

+  2,867 

+  90.33 

0.49 

0.68 

Norway, 

1,733 

3,191 

+  1,458 

+  84.13 

0.27 

0.36 

Nova  Scotia, 

20,656 

40,090 

+  19,434 

+  94.08 

3.16 

4.51 

Poland, 

2,468 

8,547 

+  6,079 

+  246.31 

0.38 

0.96 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

3,643 

7,764 

+  4,121 

+  113.12 

0.56 

0.87 

Russia, 

8,391 

27,935 

+  19,544 

+  232.92 

1.28 

3.14 

Scotland, 

21,173 

27,336 

+  6,163 

+  29.11 

3.24 

3.07 

Sweden, 

11,623 

24,108 

+  12,485 

+  107.42 

1.78 

2.71 

Other  Countries,    . 

20,595 

45,082 

+  24,487 

+  118.90 

3.15 

5.07 

Totals, 

653,486 

889,261 

+  235,775 

+  36.08 

100.00 

100.00 

Table  V.  —  Parent  Nativity,  Native  and  Foreign  Born,  by  Sex.     For  the  State. 


States  and  Countries 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Xalive  Born. 

685,075 

617,996 

1,203,071 

Massachusetts,     ........ 

342,624^ 

357,123 

699,747 

Maine, 

65,581 

■72,133 

137,714 

New  Hampshire, 

42,825 

47,695 

90,520 

New  York, 

37,212 

39,561 

76,773 

Vermont,     . 

28,087 

29,793 

57,880 

Connecticut, 

16,794 

18,820 

35,614 

Rhode  Island, 

12,859 

13.719 

26,578 

Virginia, 

5,822 

6.743 

12,565 

Pennsylvania, 

5,827 

6,314 

12,141 

Other  States, 

27,444 

26,095 

53,539 

Foreign   Born. 

876,514 

924,095 

1,800,609 

Ireland,        ......... 

287,000 

343,292 

630,292 

Canada  French,    . 

116,926 

116,995 

233,921 

England,      . 

82,053 

85,784 

167,837 

Nova  Scotia, 

45,135 

53,560 

98,695 

Russia, 

41,820 

36,685 

78,505 

Germany,    . 

38,792 

38,1,39 

76,931 

Italy, 

44,774 

30,710 

75,484 

Canada  EngUsh,  . 

33,276 

39,410 

72,686 

Sweden, 

30,439 

31,426 

61,865 

Scotland,     . 

27,934 

32,236 

60,170 

Portugal  (Western  Islands), 

18,039 

16,386 

34,425 

New  Brunswick, 

14,850 

18,492 

33,342 

Poland, 

17,733 

12,529 

30,262 

Austria,       .... 

14,877 

14,531 

29,408 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

8.300 

10,313 

18,613 

Newfoundland,     . 

7,182 

8,130 

15,312 

Finland, 

7,122 

6,094 

13,216 

Portugal,     . 

5,957 

5,402 

11,.359 

France, 

5.012 

5,054 

10,066 

Other  Countries, 

29,293 

18,927 

48,220 

Recapitulation. 

Native  born  parentage,           ...... 

585,075 

617,996 

1,203,071 

Foreign  born  parentage,          ...... 

876,514 

924,095 

1,800,609 

Total  Populatio 

■>!    OF 

THE  State 

1,461,589 

1.542,091 

3,003,680 

T.'^.BLE  VI.  —  Foreign  Parent  Nativity:  By  Wards.     City  of  Boston. 


Wards. 

Percentage 

of  Total 
Population 

Total 
Popula- 
tion 

Foreign  • 
Parent 
Nativity 

Canada 
English 

Canada 
French 

England 

France 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

The  City. 

Ward  6, 
Ward  13, 
Ward  8, 
Ward  2. 
Ward  19, 
Ward  9, 

69.03 
92.55 

87.58"--. 
84.45 
79.75 
73.44 

595,380 

29,987 
21,654 
_  .30,810 
25.929 
29,213 
22,120 

410,965 

27,752 
19,043 
■    26.982 
21,896 
23,298 
16,246 

16,633 

112 
199 
.586 
180 
866 
405 

3,914 

58 

76 
258 
113 
162 
179 

25,836 

236 
430 
6.57 
1,007 
1,208 
867 

:  2,376 

29 
37 
45 
89 
156 
102 

24,499 

129 
519 
306 
546 
3,054 
810 

17i770 

2,804 
13,625 

4,587 

7,836 
14,247 

4,887 

31,490 

17,991 
342 
2,633 
2,429 
136 
1,051 

1908.] 
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Table  VI.  —  Foreign  Parent  Nativity :  By  Wards.     City  of  Boston  —  Continued. 


Wards. 

Percentage 
of  Total 

Total 
Popula- 

Foreign 
Parent 

Canada 
English 

Canada 

England 

France 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Population 

tion 

Nativity 

The  City  — Con. 

73.37 

20,310 

14,901 

712 

94 

973 

79 

1,328 

8,382 

293 

71.86 

12,653 

9,093 

232 

76 

385 

19 

222 

6,418 

224 

Ward  14, 

71.85 

22,127 

15,898 

631 

103 

1,178 

51 

701 

8,799 

232 

Ward  17, 

71.41 

24,313 

17,361 

614 

136 

1,000 

79 

867 

10,082 

361 

Ward  7, 

71.33 

15,579 

11,112 

282 

119 

550 

163 

297 

4,572 

1,369 

Ward  1, 

70.17 

25,405 

17,826 

485 

132 

1,874 

64 

509 

4,639 

1,256 

Ward  3, 

69.85 

14,831 

10,360 

586 

116 

467 

36 

162 

7,292 

184 

Ward  22, 

69.54 

27,769 

19,310 

883 

258 

1,441 

113 

4,365 

7,162 

198 

Ward  4, 

69.37 

12,499 

8,671 

445 

122 

410 

18 

137 

5,656 

175 

Ward  16, 

65.24 

21,924 

14,304 

822 

119 

1,139 

67 

960 

6,459 

593 

Ward  23, 

64.69 

26,410 

17,084 

617 

135 

1,435 

170 

2,760 

6,945 

267 

Ward  18, 

64.46 

22,121 

14,260 

554 

309 

955 

74 

838 

6,580 

221 

Ward  25, 

60.81 

21,806 

13,261 

747 

125 

1,210 

44 

393 

6,648 

222 

Ward  20, 

57.70 

41,805 

24,120 

1,476 

252 

2,193 

158 

1,565 

10,041 

300 

Ward  21, 

57.55 

26,533 

15,269 

1,079 

167 

1,428 

142 

1,418 

5,468 

132 

Ward  24, 

57.27 

31,650 

18,127 

1,732 

233 

1,727 

90 

869 

7,309 

255 

Ward  12. 

54.77 

21,738 

11,906 

823 

186 

960 

148 

629 

5,050 

227 

AVard  11, 

52.83 

22,353 

11,810 

998 

106 

873 

120 

381 

5,387 

159 

Ward  10, 

46.45 

23,841 

11,075 

567 

280 

1,233 

283 

734 

3.895 

240 

Table  VI. 

—  Foreign 

Parent  Nativity:  E 

y  Wards.     City  of 

Boston 

—  Concluded. 

New 

New- 

Prince 

Other 

Wards.                  Bruns- 

found- 

Norwa\' 

Scotia 

Poland 

Edward 

Russia 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Coun- 

wick 

land 

Island 

tries 

Tlie  City— Con. 

9,336 

6,236 

2.459 

25,392 

4,746 

6,254 

38,192 

11,817 

10,181 

16,834 

Ward  6, 

26 

173 

98 

228 

232 

17 

4,498 

90 

143 

888 

Ward  13, 

140 

513 

44 

386 

792 

139 

1,227 

137 

177 

260 

Ward  8, 

130 

43 

38 

351 

213 

42 

15,603 

196 

142 

1,152 

Ward  2, 

^26 

1,193 

441 

1,555 

243 

293 

r  3,083 

464 

775 

1,223 

Ward  19. 

248 

128 

76 

740 

46 

242 

562 

480 

347 

600 

Ward  9. 

352 

125 

30 

901 

1,353 

187 

3,692 

355 

188 

762 

Ward  15, 

281 

404 

45 

556 

41 

200 

287 

450 

205 

571 

Ward  5, 

186 

143 

/ 

597 

17 

89 

93 

170 

43 

172 

Ward  14, 

441 

468 

91 

1,001 

200 

289 

169 

540 

362 

642 

Ward  17, 

500 

427 

95 

1,228 

83 

285 

480 

419 

348 

.S57 

Waid7, 

126 

61 

18 

429 

63 

70 

724 

204 

123 

1,942 

Ward  1, 

841 

701 

182 

2,100 

112 

1,231 

1,034 

709 

468 

1,189 

Ward  3, 

218 

280 

50 

261 

6 

71 

98 

225 

81 

227 

Ward  22, 

441 

148 

103 

1,084 

61 

264 

516 

684 

757 

832 

Ward  4, 

266 

76 

2 

675 

- 

122 

116 

210 

84 

157 

Ward  16. 

429 

165 

111 

1,124 

137 

249 

520 

486 

433 

491 

Ward  23, 

405 

83 

126 

1,341 

35 

235 

194 

884 

903 

549 

Ward  18, 

373 

106 

82 

1,033 

232 

242 

920 

398 

719 

624 

Ward  25, 

308 

282 

63 

994 

12 

283 

487 

523 

409 

511 

Ward  20, 

909 

214 

222 

2,238 

215 

435 

1,016 

1,094 

908 

884 

Ward  21, 

624 

141 

116 

1,361 

312 

370 

799 

702 

408 

602 

Ward  24, 

679 

121 

275 

1,670 

74 

349 

224 

880 

1,040 

600 

Ward  12, 

466 

129 

45 

1,175 

137 

212 

385 

508 

394 

432 

Ward  11, 

137 

47 

55 

834 

31 

83 

1,246 

410 

440 

503 

Ward  10, 

384 

65 

44 

1,230 

99 

255 

219 

599 

284 

664 

Table  Yll.  —Foreign  Born  of  Foreign   Parentage  —  City  of  Boston.     Comparison, 
1895,  1905.     Numbers  and  Percentages. 


Increase  ( 

+  )    OR   De- 

Number  of  Persons 

CREASE  ( — ) 

iN  1905  as 

Percentages 

Compared 

WITH  1895 

1895 

1905 

Numbers 

Percentages 

1895 

1906 

British  Possessions, 

21,021 

27,661 

+6,640 

+31.59 

11.73 

13.26 

Canada  English,     . 

10,384 

9,294 

—1,090 

—10.50 

5.79 

4.46 

Canada  French, 

1,637 

2,005 

+  368 

+  22.48 

0.91 

0.96 

France, 

1.129 

1,156 

+  27 

+  2.39 

0.63 

0.55 

Germanv, 

11,226 

9,378 

—1,848 

—16.46 

6.26 

4.50 

Great  Britain, 

20,582 

19,387 

—1,195 

—5.81 

11.49 

9.30 

Ireland, 

78,856 

73,625 

—5,231 

-6.63 

44.00 

35.30 

Italy,    . 

7,890 

20,404 

+  12,514 

+  158.61 

4.40 

9.78 

Norway, 

959 

1,554 

+595 

+  62.04 

0.54 

0.74 

Poland. 

1,198 

2,974 

+  1,776 

+  148.25 

0.67 

1.43 

Russia, 

12,367 

24,835 

+  12,468 

+  100.82 

6.90 

11.91 

Sweden, 

4,875 

6,552 

+  1,677 

+  34.40 

2.72 

3.14 

Other  Countries, 

7,102 

9,731 

+  2,629 

+  37.02 

3.96 

4.67 

Totals, 

179,226 

208,556 

+  29,330 

+  16.36 

100.00 

100.00 
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Table  VIII.  —  Native  Born  of  Foreign   Parentage  —  City  oj  Boston.     Comparison, 
1895,  1905.     Numbers  and  Percentages. 


Number  of  Persons 

Increase  in  1905  as 
Compared  with  1895 

Percentages 

COUKTREES. 

1895 

1905 

Numbers 

Percentages 

1895 

1905 

British  Possessions, 

11,162 

19,831 

+8,669 

+77.67 

7.25 

9.80 

Canada  English,     . 

6,903 

7,339 

+  436 

+  6.32 

4.49 

3.63 

Canada  French, 

1,187 

1,909 

+  722 

+  60.83 

0.77 

0.94 

France, 

1,065 

1,220 

+  155 

+  14.55 

0.69 

0.60 

Germany, 

13,504 

15,121 

+  1,617 

+  11.97 

8.77 

7.47 

Great  Britain, 

15,444 

18,807 

+3,363 

+  21.78 

10.03 

9.29 

Ireland, 

87,345 

101,145 

+  13.800 

+  15.80 

56.75 

49.97 

Italy,    . 

3,702 

11,086 

+  7,384 

+  199.46 

2.41 

5.48 

Norway, 

444 

905 

+  461 

+  103.83 

0.29 

0.45 

Poland, 

893 

1,772 

+879 

+  98.43 

0.58 

0.87 

Russia, 

5,178 

13,357 

+  8,179 

+  157.96 

3.36 

6.60 

Sweden, 

1,947 

3,629 

+  1,682 

+  86.39 

1.27 

1.79 

Other  Countries, 

5,145 

6,288 

+  1,143 

+  22.22 

3.34 

3.11 

Totals, 

153,919 

202,409 

+  48,490 

+31.50 

100.00 

100.00 

Table  IX.  —  Parent  Nativity,  Native  and  Foreign  Born,  by  Sex.     City  of  Boston. 


States  and  Countries. 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Native  Born. 

91,058 

93,357 

184,415 

Massachusetts,     ........ 

47,769 

48,912 

96,681 

Maine, 

13,667 

14,5!t5 

28,262 

New  Hampshire, 

6,309 

6,784 

13,093 

New  York, 

5,407 

5,484 

10,891 

Vermont,    . 

3,098 

3,221 

6,319 

Virginia, 

2,317 

2,590 

4,907 

United  States,  n.  s., 

2,063 

1,451 

3,514 

Connecticut, 

1,670 

1,828 

3,498 

Rhode  Island, 

1,395 

1,384 

2,779 

Pennsylvania, 

1,328 

1,403 

2,731 

North  Carolina,    . 

991 

998 

1,989 

Maryland,   . 

712 

714 

1,426 

New  Jersey, 

631 

650 

1,290 

Ohio, 

566 

532 

1,098 

South  Carolina,    . 

367 

408 

775 

Georgia, 

340 

331 

671 

Illinois, 

326 

303 

629 

District  of  Columbia, 

261 

236 

497 

Kentucky, 

212 

199 

411 

Michigan,    . 

172 

139 

311 

California,  . 

161 

1.30 

291 

Louisiana,  . 

140 

100 

240 

Indiana, 

121 

114 

235 

Missouri, 

115 

102 

217 

Tennessee, 

109 

99 

208 

Wisconsin, 

103 

103 

206 

Delaware,   . 

100 

85 

185 

Iowa, 

89 

76 

165 

Florida, 

90 

70 

160 

Alabama,    . 

86 

69 

155 

West  Virginia, 

62 

46 

108 

Texas, 

60 

39 

89 

Minnesota, 

42 

46 

88 

Mississippi, 

41 

30 

71 

Kansas, 

28 

19 

47 

Colorado,     . 

23 

13 

36 

Wyoming,  . 

26 

1 

27 

Nebraska,   . 

13 

8 

21 

Arkansas,    . 

8 

10 

18 

Oregon, 

9 

6 

15 

North  Dakota,     . 

5 

4 

9 

Montana,     . 

7 

1 

8 

Nevada, 

6 

2 

8 

Utah, 

6 

1 

7 

New  Mexico, 

3 

3 

6 

AVashington, 

5 

1 

6 

Oklahoma, 

5 

5 

Indian  Territory, 

1 

3 

4 

South  Dakota, 

2 

2 

4 

Idaho, 

1 

2 

3 

Arizona, 

1 

1 

Foreign  Born. 

199,251 

211,714 

410,965 

Ireland,       ......... 

80,575 

94,195 

174,770 

Russia, 

20,151 

18.041 

38,192 

Italy, 

17,486 

14,004 

31,490 

England,     . 

12,704 

1.3.1.32 

25,836 

Nova  Scotia, 

11,229 

14.163 

25,392 

1908.] 
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Table  IX. — Parent  Nativity,  Native  and  Foreign  Born,  by  Sex.     City  of  Boston 

—  Concluded. 


States  and  Countries. 

Males 

Females 

Both  Sexes 

Foreigru  Born  —  Con. 

Germany,    ......... 

12,412 

12.087 

24,499 

Canada  English, 

7,351 

9,282 

16,633 

Scotland,     .... 

5,452 

6,365 

11,817 

Sweden,       .... 

5,040 

5,141 

10,181 

New  Brunswick, 

4,179 

5,157 

9,336 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

2,856 

3.398 

6,254 

Newfoundland,     . 

2,918 

3,318 

6,236 

Poland 

2,615 

2,131 

4,746 

Canada  French,   . 

2,113 

1,801 

3,914 

Austria,       .... 

1,729 

1,688 

3,417 

Norway,      .... 

1.319 

1,140 

2,459 

France,        .... 

1,159 

1,217 

2,376 

Portugal,     .... 

887 

849 

1,736 

Denmark,    .... 

832 

707 

1,539 

Holland 

574 

595 

1,169 

Syria,           .... 

506 

418 

924 

China,           .... 

846 

27 

873 

Portugal  (Western  Islands), 

428 

429 

857 

West  Indies, 

523 

271 

794 

Switzerland, 

393 

351 

744 

Greece,        .... 

650 

86 

736 

Belgium,      .... 

366 

266 

632 

Finland,       .... 

283 

270 

553 

Wales,          .... 

263 

278 

541 

Armenia,     .... 

278 

138 

416 

Turkey,        .... 

279 

129 

408 

Rumania,    .... 

210 

185 

395 

British  Possessions,  Other     . 

154 

120 

274 

Spain,          .... 

140 

97 

237 

At  Sea,        .... 

39 

53 

92 

South  America,    . 

56 

34 

90 

Cuba,            .... 

51 

30 

81 

Australia,    .... 

29 

38 

67 

Asia,  n.  s., 

37 

18 

55 

Africa,          .... 

28 

19 

47 

Japan,          .... 

40 

6 

46 

American  citizens  (born  abroad), 

20 

18 

38 

Mexico,        .... 

15 

8 

23 

Porto  Rico, 

8 

5 

13 

Foreign  born,  n.  s.. 

9 

2 

11 

Philippine  Islands, 

6 

4 

10 

American  citizens  (born  at  sea). 

5 

2 

7 

Bulgaria,     ..... 

5 

- 

5 

Hawaiian  Islands, 

3 

1 

4 

Recapitulation. 

Native  born  parentage,           ...... 

91,058 

93,357 

184,415 

Foreign  born  parentage,         ...... 

199.251 

211,714 

410,965 

ToT.\L  Population  of  the  ( 

I!lTT   < 

3F  Bo 

STO.M, 

290,309 

305,071 

595,380 

Table  X.  —  Dominant  Foreign  Parent  Nativity  of  the  Population  of  Boston  by  Wards. 


Ward  6, 
Ward  8, 
Ward  20, 
Ward  19, 
Ward  2, 
Ward  22, 
Ward  13, 
Ward  24, 
Ward  1, 
Ward  17, 
Ward  23, 
Ward  9, 
Ward  14, 
Ward  21, 
Ward  15, 
Ward  16, 
Ward  18, 
Ward  25, 
Ward  12, 
Ward  11, 
Ward  7, 
Ward  10, 
Ward  3, 
Ward  5, 
Ward  4, 


Wards. 


The  City. 


Total 

Foreign  Parent 

Nativity 


410,965 

27,752 
26,982 
24,120 
23,298 
21,896 
19.310 
19,043 
18,127 
17,826 
17,361 
17,084 
16.246 
15,898 
15,269 
li901 
li304 
14,260 
13,261 
11,906 
11,810 
11,112 
11,075 
10,360 
9,093 
8,671 


CotJNTHT  Predominating 


Name 


Italy  - 
Russia 
Ireland 
Ireland 
Ireland 
Ireland 
Ireland 
Ireland 
Ireland 
Ireland 
Ireland 
Ireland 
Ireland 
Ireland 
Ireland 
Ireland 
Ireland 
Ireland 
Ireland 
Ireland 
Ireland 
Ireland 
Ireland 
Ireland 
Ireland 


Population 


174,770 

17.991 
15.603 
10,041 
14,247 
7,836 
7,162 
13,625 
7,309 
4,639 
10,082 
6,945 
4,887 
8,799 
5,468 
8,382 
6,459 
6,580 
6,648 
5,050 
5,387 
4  572 
3  895 
7,292 
6,418 
5,656 
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Table  XI.  —  Ward  1 . 


CODNTRIES. 


Ireland, 

Nova  Scotia, 

England, 

Italy, 

Prince  Edward  Island,  . 

Russia, 

New  Brunswick,    . 

Scotland, 

Newfoundland, 

Germany, 

Canada  English,    . 

Sweden, 

Portugal, 

Portugal  (Western  Islands), 

Norway, 

Denmark, 

Canada  French,     . 

Poland, 

Other  Countries,   . 

Totals, 


Percentage  of 
Foreign  Parentage 
of  Country  Speci- 
fied of  Total 
Foreign  Parentage 
of  Ward 


26.02 
13.46 
10.51 
7.05 
6.91 
5.80 
4.72 
3.98 
3.93 
2.85 
2  72 
2!62 
2.00 
1.91 
1.02 
0.94 
0.74 
0.63 
2.19 


100.00 


Foreign  Parentage 


Totals 


4,639 

2,400 

1,874 

1,256 

1,231 

1,034 

841 

709 

701 

509 

485 

468 

356 

340 

182 

167 

132 

112 

390 


17,826 


Foreign  Born 

whose  Parentage 

is  of  Country 

Specified 


1,731 

1,344 

848 

630 

629 

578 

365 

423 

408 

168 

287 

248 

173 

124 

102 

90 

52 

54 

192 


8,446 


Native  Born 

whose  Parentage 

is  of  Country 

Specified 


2,908 

1,056 

1,026 

626 

602 

456 

476 

286 

293 

341 

198 

220 

183 

216 

80 

77 

80 

58 

198 


Table  XII.  —  AVarrt  2. 


Percentage  of 
Foreign  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

Countries. 

of  Country  Speci- 

Foreign Born 

Native  Born 

fied  of  Total 

Totals 

whose  Parentage 

whose  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

is  of  Country 

is  of  Country 

of  Ward 

Specified 

Specified 

Ireland,         ...                    .          . 

35.79 

7,836 

3,442 

4,394 

Russia, 

14.08 

3,083 

1,929 

1,154 

Italy, 

11.09 

2,429 

1,474 

955 

Nova  Scotia, 

7.10 

1,555 

931 

624 

Newfoundland, 

5.45 

1,193 

757 

436 

England, 

4.60 

1,007 

458 

649 

Sweden, 

3.54 

775 

490 

285 

Germany, 

2.49 

546 

212 

334 

Scotland, 

2.12 

464 

266 

198 

Norway, 

2.01 

441 

272 

169 

New  Bruns^dck,    . 

1.95 

426 

166 

260 

Portugal, 

1.92 

421 

192 

229 

Prince  Edward  Island,  . 

1.34 

293 

181 

112 

Poland, 

1.11 

243 

149 

94 

Portugal  (Western  Islands), 

0.99 

217 

114 

103 

Austria, 

0.87 

191 

96 

95 

Canada  English,    . 

0.82 

180 

87 

93 

Canada  French,     . 

0.52 

113 

58 

55 

Other  Countries,   . 

2.21 

483 

254 

229 

Totals, 

100.00 

21.890 

11,528 

10,308 

Table  XIII.  —  Ward  3. 


Percentage  of 

Foreign  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

CoUNTRrES. 

of  Countrv  Speci- 

Foreign Born 

Native  Bom 

fied  of  Total 

Totals 

whose  Parentage 

whose  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

is  of  Country 

is  of  Covintry 

of  Ward 

Specified 

Specified 

Ireland,         .                    .... 

70.39 

7,292 

2,798 

i494 

Canada  English, 

5.66 

586 

262 

324 

England, 

4.51 

467 

165 

302 

Newfoundland, 

2.70 

280 

150 

l.SO 

Nova  Scotia, 

2.52 

261 

144 

117 

Scotland, 

2.17 

225 

108 

117 

New  Brunswick, 

2.10 

218 

71 

147 

Italy, 

1.78 

184 

94 

90 

Germany,     . 

1.56 

162 

62 

110 

Canada  French, 

1.12 

116 

43 

73 

Russia, 

0.94 

98 

66 

32 

Other  Countries, 

4.55 

471 

220 

261 

Totals, 

100.00 

10,360 

4,173 

6,187 

1908.] 
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Table  XIV.  —  Ward  4. 


Percentage  of 
Foreign  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

Countries. 

of  Country  Speci- 

Foreign Born 

Native  Born 

fied  of  Total 

Totals 

wliose  Parentage 

■whose  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

is  of  Country 

is  of  Country 

of  Ward 

Specified 

Specified 

Ireland,         ...... 

65.23 

5,656 

2,249 

3,407 

Nova  Scotia, 

7.78 

675 

374 

301 

Canada  English,    . 

5.13 

445 

229 

216 

England, 

4.73 

410 

170 

240 

New  Brunswick,    . 

3.07 

266 

104 

162 

Scotland, 

2.42 

210 

122 

88 

Italy, 

2.02 

175 

96 

79 

Germany, 

1.58 

137 

44 

93 

Canada  French,     . 

1.41 

122 

55 

67 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

1.41 

122 

71 

51 

Russia, 

1.34 

116 

65 

51 

Other  Countries,   . 

3.88 

337 

161 

176 

Totals, 

100.00 

8,671 

3,740 

4,931 

Table  XV. —Ward  5. 


Percentage  of     1 
Foreign  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

Countries. 

of  Country  Speci- 

Foreign Born 

Native  Born 

fied  of  Total 

Totals 

whose  Parentage 

whose  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

is  of  Country 

is  pf  Country 

of  AVard         j 

Specified 

Specified 

Ireland,         ...... 

70.58 

6,418 

2,884 

3,534 

Nova  Scotia, 

6.57 

597 

377 

220 

England, 

4.23 

385 

187 

198 

Canada  Enghsh, 

2.55 

232 

131 

101 

Italy, 

2.46 

224 

140 

84 

Germany, 

2.44 

222 

55 

167 

New  Brunswick, 

2.05 

186 

95 

91 

Scotland, 

1.87 

170 

103 

67 

Newfoundland, 

1.57 

143 

78 

65 

Other  Countries, 

5.68 

516 

301 

215 

Totals, 

100.00 

9,093 

4,351 

4,742 

Table  XVI. —Ward  6. 


Percentage  of 
Foreign  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

Countries. 

of  Country  Speci- 

Foreign Born 

Native  Born 

fied  of  Total 

Totals 

whose  Parentage 

whose  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

is  of  Country 

is  of  Country 

of  Ward 

Specified 

Specified 

Italy. 

64.83 

17,991 

12,251 

5,740 

Russia, 

16.21 

4,498 

2,965 

1,533 

Ireland, 

10.10 

2,804 

1,346 

1,458 

Portugal, 

1.15 

319 

201 

118 

Greece, 

0.95 

263 

258 

5 

England, 

0.85 

236 

151 

85 

Poland, 

0.84 

232 

190 

42 

Nova  Scotia, 

0.82 

228 

141 

87 

Newfoundland, 

0.62 

173 

113 

60 

Austria, 

0.59 

163 

116 

47 

Sweden, 

0.52 

143 

115 

28 

Germany, 

0.46 

129 

62 

67 

Canada  English, 

0.40 

112 

82 

30 

Norwav, 

0.35 

98 

70 

28 

Other  Countries, 

1.31 

363 

252 

111 

Totals 

100.00 

27,752 

18.313 

9.439 
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Table  XVII.  —  Ward  7. 


Percentage  of 
Foreign  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

Countries. 

of  Country  Speci- 

Foreign Born 

Native  Born 

fied  of  Total 

Totals 

whose  Parentage 

whose  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

is  of  Country 

is  of  Country 

of  Ward 

Specified 

Specified 

Ireland,         ...... 

41.14 

4,572 

2,511 

2,061 

Italy, 

12.32 

1,369 

945 

424 

Syria, 

8.10 

900 

721 

179 

Russia, 

6.51 

724 

465 

259 

England, 

4.95 

550 

329 

221 

Nova  Scotia, 

3.86 

429 

324 

105 

China, 

2.96 

329 

246 

83 

Germany,     . 

2.67 

297 

146 

151 

Canada  English, 

2.54 

282 

178 

104 

Greece, 

2.27 

252 

236 

16 

Scotland, 

1.84 

204 

144 

60 

France, 

1.47 

163 

108 

55 

New  Brunswick, 

1.13 

126 

74 

62 

Sweden, 

1.11 

123 

96 

27 

Canada  French. 

1.07 

119 

65 

54 

Other  Countries, 

6.06 

673 

496 

177 

Totals, 

100.00 

11,112 

7,084 

4,028 

Table  XVIII.  —  Ward  8. 


Percentage  of 
Foreign  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

Countries 

of  Country  Speci- 

Foreign Born 

Native  Born 

fied  of  Total 

Totals 

whose  Parentage 

whose  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

is  of  Country 

is  of  Co\mtry 

of  Ward 

Specified 

Specified 

Russia,          ...... 

57.83 

15,603 

10,986 

4,617 

Ireland, 

17.00 

4,587 

2,182 

2,405 

Italy, 

9.76 

2,633 

1,701 

932 

Austria, 

2.87 

776 

513 

263 

England, 

2.43 

657 

360 

297 

Canada  English, 

2.17 

586 

409 

177 

Nova  Scotia, 

1.30 

351 

268 

83 

Germany, 

1.13 

306 

159 

147 

Canada  French, 

0.96 

258 

162 

96 

Poland, 

0.79 

213 

117 

96 

Scotland, 

0.73 

196 

143 

53 

Sweden, 

0.53 

142 

104 

38 

Rumania, 

0.51 

137 

104 

33 

New  Brunswick, 

0.48 

130 

74 

56 

Other  Countries, 

1.51 

407 

308 

99 

Totals, 

100.00 

26,982 

17,590 

9,392 

Table  XIX.— Ward  9. 


Percentage  of 

Foreign  Parentage 

Countries. 

of  Country  Speci- 

Foreign Born 

Native  Bom 

fied  of  Total 

Totals 

whose  Parentage 

whose  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

is  of  Country 

is  of  Country 

of  Ward 

Specified 

Specified 

Ireland,         ...... 

30.08 

4,887 

2,168 

2,719 

Russia, 

22.73 

3,692 

2,207 

1,485 

Poland, 

8.33 

1,353 

898 

4.55 

Italy. 

6.47 

1,051 

637 

414 

Nova  Scotia, 

5.54 

901 

709 

192 

England, 

5.34 

867 

466 

401 

Germany, 

4.99 

810 

370 

440 

Canada  English,    . 

2.49 

405 

264 

141 

Scotland, 

2.18 

355 

223 

132 

New  Brunswick,    . 

2.17 

352 

242 

no 

Austria, 

1.82 

296 

170 

126 

Sweden, 

1.16 

188 

146 

42 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

1.15 

187 

134 

53 

Canada  French,     . 

1.10 

179 

105 

74 

Newfoundland, 

0.77 

125 

82 

43 

France, 

0.63 

102 

56 

46 

Other  Countries,   . 

3.05 

496 

352 

144 

Totals, 

100.00 

16,246 

9,229 

7,017 

1908.] 
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Table  XX. —Ward  lO. 


Percentage  of 

Foreign  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

Countries. 

of  Country  Speci- 

Foreign Born 

Native  Born 

fied  of  Total 

Totals 

whose  Parentage 

whose  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

is  of  Country 

is  of  Countrj' 

of  Ward 

Specified 

Specified 

Ireland,         ...... 

35.17 

3,895 

1,960 

1,935 

England, 

11.13 

1,233 

700 

533 

Nova  Scotia, 

11.11 

1,230 

953 

277 

Germany, 

6.63 

734 

295 

439 

Scotland, 

5.41 

599 

404 

195 

Canada  English,    . 

5.12 

567 

386 

181 

New  Brunswick,    . 

3.47 

384 

277 

107 

Sweden, 

2.56 

284 

242 

42 

France, 

2.55 

283 

167 

116 

Canada  French,     . 

2.53 

280 

188 

92 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

2.30 

255 

206 

49 

Italy, 

2.17 

240 

153 

87 

Russia, 

1.98 

219 

137 

82 

West  Indies, 

1.21 

134 

108 

26 

Poland, 

0.89 

99 

41 

58 

Other  Countries,   . 

5.77 

639 

464 

175 

Totals, 

100.00 

11,075 

6,681 

4,394 

Table  XXI. —Ward  11. 


Percentage  of 

Foreign  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

Countries. 

of  Country  Speci- 

Foreign Born 

Native  Born 

fied  of  Total 

Totals 

whose  Parentage 

whose  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

is  of  Country 

is  of  Country 

of  A\ard 

Specified 

Specified 

Ireland,         ...... 

45.61 

5,387 

3,010 

2,377 

Russia, 

10.55 

1.246 

820 

426 

Canada  English, 

8.45 

998 

758 

240 

England, 

7.39 

873 

526 

347 

Nova  Scotia, 

7.06 

834 

531 

303 

Sweden, 

3.72 

440 

413 

27 

Scotland, 

3.47 

410 

292 

118 

Germany, 

3.23 

381 

163 

218 

Italy, 

1.35 

159 

106 

53 

New  Brunswck, 

1.16 

137 

109 

28 

France, 

1.02 

120 

84 

36 

Canada  French, 

0.90 

106 

59 

47 

West  Indies, 

0.84 

99 

67 

32 

Other  Countries, 

5.25 

620 

444 

176 

Totals, 

100.00 

11,810 

7,382 

4,428 

Table  XXII. -Ward  12. 


Percentage  of 
Foreign  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

Countries. 

of  Country  Speci- 

Foreign Born 

Native  Born 

fied  of  Total 

Totals 

whose  Parentage 

whose  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

is  of  Country 

is  of  Country 

of  ^\■ard 

Specified 

Specified 

Ireland,         ...... 

42.42 

5,050 

2,310 

2,740 

Nova  Scotia, 

9.87 

1,175 

908 

267 

England, 

8.06 

960 

533 

427 

Canada  EngUsh,    . 

6.91 

823 

580 

243 

Germany, 

5.28 

629 

250 

379 

Scotland, 

4.27 

508 

333 

175 

New  Brunswick,    . 

3.92 

466 

345 

121 

Sweden, 

3.31 

394 

317 

77 

Russia, 

3.23 

385 

191 

194 

Italy, 

1.91 

227 

142 

85 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

1.78 

212 

156 

56 

Canada  French,     . 

1.56 

186 

112 

74 

France, 

1.24 

148 

75 

73 

Poland, 

1.15 

137 

80 

57 

Newfoundland, 

1.08 

129 

92 

37 

Other  Countries,   . 

4.01 

477 

330 

147 

Totals, 

100.00 

11,906 

6,754 

5,152 
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Table  XXIII.  — Ward  13. 


Percentage  of 

Foreign  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

Countries. 

of  Country  Speci- 

Foreign Born 

Native  Born 

fied  of  Total 

Totals 

whose  Parentage 

wliose  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

is  of  Country 

is  of  Country- 

of  Ward 

Specified 

Specified 

Ireland,         ...... 

71.55 

13,625 

5,959 

7,666 

Russia, 

6.44 

1,227 

833 

394 

Poland, 

4.16 

792 

594 

198 

Germany, 

2.73 

519 

217 

302 

Newfoundland, 

2.69 

513 

271 

242 

England, 

2.26 

430 

172 

258 

Nova  Scotia, 

2.03 

386 

178 

208 

Italy, 

1.80 

342 

221 

121 

Canada  English,    . 

1.04 

199 

72 

127 

Sweden, 

0.93 

177 

117 

60 

New  Brunswick,    . 

0.73 

140 

58 

82 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

0.73 

139 

36 

103 

Scotland, 

0.72 

137 

68 

69 

Austria, 

0.56 

107 

60 

47 

Other  Countries,   . 

1.63 

310 

156 

154 

Totals, 

100.00 

19,043 

9,012 

10,031 

Table  XXIV.  —  Ward  14. 


Percentage  of 

Foreign  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

Countries. 

of  Country  Speci- 

Foreign Born 

Native  Born 

fied  of  Total 

Totals 

whose  Parentage 

whose  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

is  of  Country 

is  of  Country 

of  Ward 

Specified 

Specified 

Ireland,         ...... 

55.35 

8,799 

3,382 

5,417 

England, 

7.41 

1,178 

516 

662 

Nova  Scotia, 

6.29 

1,001 

535 

466 

Germany, 

4.41 

701 

261 

440 

Canada  Enghsh,    . 

3.97 

631 

321 

310 

Scotland, 

3.40 

540 

273 

267 

Newfoundland, 

2.94 

468 

249 

219 

New  Brunswick,    . 

2.77 

441 

210 

231 

Sweden, 

2.28 

362 

221 

141 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

1.82 

289 

143 

146 

Italv, 

1.46 

232 

131 

101 

Poland, 

1.26 

200 

139 

61 

Ru.?sia, 

1.06 

169 

109 

60 

Holland, 

1.01 

161 

111 

50 

Belgium, 

0.92 

146 

129 

17 

Canada  French,     . 

0.65 

103 

33 

70 

Other  Countries,   . 

3.00 

477 

242 

235 

Totals, 

100.00 

15,898 

7,005 

8,893 

Table  XXV.— Ward  15. 


Perf-entage  of 

Foreign  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

Countries. 

of  Country  Speci- 

Foreign Born 

Native  Born 

fied  of  Total 

Totals 

whose  Parentage 

whose  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

is  of  Country 

is  of  Country 

of  Ward 

Specified 

Specified 

Ireland,         ...... 

56.25 

8,382 

3,223 

5,159 

Germany, 

8.91 

1,328 

479 

849 

England, 

6.53 

973 

400 

573 

Canada  English,    . 

4.78 

712 

338 

374 

Nova  Scotia, 

3.73 

556 

254 

302 

Scotland, 

3.02 

450 

205 

245 

Newfoundland, 

2.71 

404 

200 

204 

Italy, 

1.97 

293 

152 

141 

Russia, 

1.93 

287 

173 

114 

New  Brunswick,    . 

1.89 

281 

108 

173 

Sweden, 

1.37 

205 

113 

92 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

1.34 

200 

86 

114 

Austria, 

1.11 

166 

75 

91 

Belgium, 

0.88 

131 

94 

37 

Other  Countries,   . 

3.58 

533 

269 

264 

Totals, 

100.00 

14,901 

6,169 

8,732 

1908,] 
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Table  XXVI.  — Ward  16. 


Percentage  of 
Foreign  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

Countries. 

of  Country  Speci- 

Foreign Born 

Native  Born 

fied  of  Total 

Totals 

whose  Parentage 

whose  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

is  of  Country 

is  of  Country 

of  Ward 

Specified 

Specified 

Ireland,         .                      .... 

45.15 

6.4.59 

2,294 

4,165 

England, 

7.96 

1.139 

482 

657 

Nova  Scotia, 

7.86 

1,124 

628 

496 

Germany, 

6.71 

960 

329 

631 

Canada  English, 

5.75 

822 

418 

404 

Italy, 

4.15 

593 

309 

284 

Russia, 

3.63 

520 

249 

271 

Scotland, 

3.40 

486 

260 

226 

Sweden, 

3.03 

433 

268 

165 

New  Brunswick, 

3.00 

429 

207 

222 

Prince  Edward  Is 

and. 

1.74 

249 

137 

112 

Austria, 

1.31 

188 

77 

111 

Newfoundland, 

1.15 

165 

96 

69 

Poland, 

0.96 

137 

64 

73 

Canada  French, 

0.83 

119 

54 

65 

Norway, 

0.78 

111 

69 

42 

Other  Countries, 

2.59 

370 

149 

221 

Totals, 

100.00 

14,304 

6,090 

8,214 

Table  XXVII.— Ward  17. 


Percentage  of    ' 
Foreign  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

Countries.  . 

of  Country  Speci- 

Foreign Born 

Native  Born 

fied  of  Total 

Totals 

whose  Parentage 

whose  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

is  of  Country 

is  of  Country 

of  Ward 

Specified 

Specified 

Ireland,         ...... 

58.07 

10,082 

4,117 

5.965 

Nova  Scotia, 

7.07 

1,228 

722 

506 

England, 

5.76 

1,000 

441 

559 

Germany, 

4.99 

867 

294 

573 

Canada  English,    . 

3.54 

614 

298 

316 

New  Brunswick,    . 

2.88 

500 

264 

236 

Russia, 

2.77 

480 

283 

197 

Newfoundland, 

2.46 

427 

228 

199 

Scotland, 

2.41 

419 

219 

200 

Italy, 

2.08 

361 

220 

141 

Sweden, 

2.01 

348 

201 

147 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

1.64 

285 

189 

96 

Canada  Frencli,     . 

0.78 

136 

75 

61 

Other  Countries,   . 

3.54 

614 

352 

262 

Totals, 

100.00 

17,361 

7,903 

9,458 

Table  XXVIII.  — Ward  18. 


Percentage  of 

Foreign  Parentage 

Countries. 

of  Country  Speci- 

Foreign Born 

Native  Born 

fied  of  Total 

Totals 

whose  Parentage 

whose  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

is  of  Country 

is  of  Country 

of  Ward 

Specified 

Specified 

Ireland,         ...... 

46.14 

6.580 

2,877 

3,703 

Nova  Scotia, 

7.24 

1,033 

622 

411 

England, 

6.70 

955 

452 

503 

Russia, 

6.45 

920 

542 

378 

Germany,     . 

5.88 

838 

350 

488 

Sweden, 

5.04 

719 

453 

266 

Canada  English,    . 

3.88 

554 

267 

287 

Scotland, 

2.79 

398 

241 

157 

New  Brunswick,    . 

2.62 

373 

205 

168 

Canada  French,     . 

2.17 

309 

147 

162 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

1.70 

242 

140 

102 

Poland, 

1.63 

232 

125 

107 

Italy, 

1.55 

221 

141 

80 

West  Indies, 

1.06 

151 

90 

61 

Newfoundland, 

0.74 

106 

67 

39 

Other  Countries,   . 

4.41 

629 

392 

237 

Totals, 

100.00 

14,260 

7,111 

7,149 
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Table  XXIX.  —  Ward  19. 


Percentage  of 

Foreign  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentaece 

Countries. 

of  Country  vSijeci- 

Foreign  Born 

Native  Born 

fied  of  Total 

Totals 

whose  Parentage 

whose  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

is  of  Country 

is  of  Country 

of  Ward 

Specified 

Specified 

Ireland,         ...... 

61.15 

14.247 

5.880 

8,367 

Germany, 

13.11 

3,054 

1,242 

1,812 

England, 

5.18 

1,208 

536 

672 

Canada  English,    . 

3.72 

866 

389 

477 

Nova  Scotia, 

3.18 

740 

404 

336 

Russia, 

2.41 

562 

343 

219 

Scotland, 

2.06 

480 

273 

207 

Sweden, 

1.49 

347 

220 

127 

New  Brunswick,    . 

1.06 

248 

114 

134 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

1.04 

242 

109 

133 

Canada  French,     . 

0.70 

162 

78 

84 

France, 

0.67 

156 

70 

86 

Austria, 

0.63 

148 

96 

52 

Italy, 

0.58 

136 

83 

53 

Newfoundland, 

0.55 

128 

69 

59 

Denmark, 

0.47 

109 

66 

43 

Other  Countries,   . 

2.00 

465 

262 

203 

Totals, 

100.00 

23,298 

10,234 

13,064 

Table  XXX.  —  Ward  20. 


Percentage  of 
Foreign  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

Countries. 

of  Country  Speci- 

Foreign Born 

Native  Bom 

fied  of  Total 

Totals 

whose  Parentage 

whose  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

is  of  Country 

is  of  Country 

of  Ward 

Specified 

Specified 

Ireland,         ...... 

41.63 

10.041 

.S,661 

6,380 

Nova  Scotia, 

9.28 

2,238 

1,295 

943 

England, 

9.09 

2,193 

985 

1.208 

Germ.'iny, 

6.49 

1,565 

522 

1,043 

Canada  English,    . 

6.12 

1,476 

790 

686 

Scotland, 

4.54 

1,094 

625 

469 

Russia, 

4.21 

1,016 

504 

512 

New  Brunswick,    . 

3.77 

909 

494 

415 

Sweden, 

3.77 

908 

554 

354 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

1.80 

435 

240 

195 

Italy, 

1.24 

300 

150 

150 

Canada  French,     . 

1.05 

252 

108 

144 

Norway, 

0.92 

222 

134 

88 

Poland, 

0.89 

215 

91 

124 

Newfoundland, 

0.89 

214 

119 

95 

Austria, 

0.78 

189 

83 

106 

France, 

0.66 

158 

71 

87 

Denmark,     . 

0.63 

153 

73 

80 

Holland,        . 

0.49 

119 

38 

81 

Other  Countries,   . 

1.75 

423 

206 

217 

Totals, 

100.00 

24,120 

10,743 

13,377 

Table  XXXI.— Ward  21. 


Percentage  of 
Foreign  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

Countries. 

of  Country-  Speci- 

Foreign Born 

Native  Born 

fied  of  Total 

Totals 

whose  Parentage 

whose  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

is  of  Country 

is  of  Country 

of  Ward 

Specified 

Specified 

Ireland,         ...... 

35.81 

5,468 

2,343 

3,125 

England, 

9.35 

1,428 

651 

777 

Germany, 

9.29 

1,418 

508 

910 

Nova  Scotia, 

8.91- 

1.361 

878 

483 

Canada  English, 

7.07 

1.079 

591 

488 

Russia, 

5.23 

799 

402 

397 

Scotland, 

4.60 

702 

424 

278 

New  Brunswick, 

4.09 

624 

335 

289 

Sweden, 

2.67 

408 

283 

125 

Prince  Edward  Is 

and. 

2.42 

370 

234 

136 

Poland, 

2.04 

312 

144 

168 

Austria, 

1.28 

195 

82 

113 

Canada  French, 

1.09 

167 

98 

69 

France, 

0.93 

142 

51 

91 

Newfoundland, 

0.92 

141 

82 

59 

Italy, 

0.87 

132 

73 

.59 

Holland,        . 

0.82 

125 

76 

49 

Norway, 

0.76 

116 

64 

52 

Other  Countries, 

1.85 

282 

136 

146 

TOT.^LS, 

100.00 

15,269 

7,455 

7,814 
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Table  XXXII.— AVard  22. 


j     Percentage  of 

Foreign  P.\rentage 

Countries. 

of  Country  Speci- 

Foreign Born 

Native  Born 

fied  of  Total 

Totals 

whose  Parentage 

whose  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

is  of  Country 

is  of  Country 

of  Ward 

Specified 

Specified 

Ireland,         ...... 

37.09 

7.162 

2,877 

4.285 

Germany, 

22.61 

4,365 

1,792 

2,.573 

England, 

7.46 

1,441 

734 

707 

Nova  Scotia, 

5.61 

1,084 

651 

433 

Canada  English,    . 

4.57 

883 

515 

368 

Sweden, 

3.92 

757 

485 

272 

Scotland, 

3.54 

684 

423 

261 

Russia, 

2.67 

516 

328 

188 

New  Brunswick,    . 

2.28 

441 

246 

195 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

1.37 

264 

149 

115 

Canada  French,     . 

1.34 

258 

124 

134 

Austria, 

1.25 

242 

134 

108 

Italy, 

1.03 

198 

116 

82 

Holland, 

0.84 

162 

94 

68 

Newfoundland, 

0.77 

148 

86 

62 

France, 

0.59 

113 

52 

61 

Denmark,     . 
Switzerland, 

0.58 
0.54 

112 
104 

61 
45 

51 
59 

Norway, 

0.53 

103 

60 

43 

Other  Countries,   . 

1.41 

273 

185 

88 

TOT.YLS, 

100.00 

19,310 

9,157 

10,153 

Table  XXXIII.— Ward  23. 


Percentage  of 
Foreign  Parentage 

Foreign  P.*.ren't.\ge 

Countries. 

of  Country  Speci- 

Foreign Born 

Native  Born 

fied  of  Total 

Totals 

whose  Parentage 

whose  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

is  of  Country 

is  of  Country 

of  Ward 

Specified 

Specified 

Ireland,         ...... 

40.65 

6,945 

2,807 

4,138 

Germany, 

16.16 

2,760 

1,023 

1,737 

England, 

8.40 

1,435 

621 

814 

Nova  Scotia, 

7.85 

1,341 

747 

594 

Sweden, 

5.29 

903 

508 

395 

Scotland, 

5.17 

884 

501 

383 

Canada  English,    . 

3.61 

617 

318 

299 

New  Brunswick,    . 

2.37 

405 

193 

212 

Italy, 

1.56 

267 

150 

117 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

1.38 

235 

117 

118 

Russia, 

1.14 

194 

105 

89 

France, 

0.99 

170 

87 

83 

Canada  French,     . 

0.79 

135 

66 

69 

Norway, 

0.74 

126 

62 

64 

Switzerland, 

0.66 

113 

54 

59 

Denmark,     . 

0.61 

105 

58 

47 

Other  Countries,   . 

2.63 

449 

206 

243 

ToT.^.LS, 

100.00 

17,084 

7,623 

9,461 

Table  XXXIV.— Ward  24. 


<« 

Percentage  of 
Foreign  Parentage 

Foreign  P.^rentage 

ConNTRIES. 

of  Country  Speci- 

Foreign Born 

Native  Bom 

fied  of  Total 

Totals 

■whose  Parentage 

whose  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

is  of  Country 

is  of  Country 

of  Ward 

Specified 

Specified 

Ireland,         ...... 

40.32 

7,309 

2,875 

4,434 

Canada  English,    . 

9.55 

1,732 

925 

807 

England, 

9.53 

1,727 

819 

908 

Nova  Scotia, 

9.21 

1,670 

937 

733 

Sweden, 

5.74 

1,040 

600 

440 

Scotland, 

4.85 

880 

494 

386 

Germany, 

4.79 

869 

257 

612 

New  Brunswick,    . 

3.75 

679 

334 

345 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

1.92 

349 

197 

152 

Norway, 

1.52 

275 

186 

89 

Italy, 

1.41 

255 

132 

123 

Canada  French,     . 

1.28 

233 

105 

128 

Russia, 

1.24 

224 

109 

115 

Denmark,     . 

0.78 

141 

73 

68 

Newfoundland, 

0.67 

121 

60 

61 

Other  Countries,   . 

3.44 

623 

278 

345 

TOT.\LS, 

100.00 

18,127 

8,381 

9,746 
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Table  XXXV.  — Ward  25. 


Percentage  of 

Foreign  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

Countries. 

of  Countrv  Speci- 

Foreign Born 

Native  Born 

fied  of  Total 

Totals 

whose  Parentage 

whose  Parentage 

Foreign  Parentage 

is  of  Country 

is  of  Country 

of  Ward 

Specified 

Specified 

Ireland,         ...... 

50.13 

6.648 

2,739 

3,909 

England, 

9.13 

1.210 

554 

656 

Nova  Scotia, 

7.50 

994 

576 

418 

Canada  English,    . 

5.63 

747 

399 

348 

Scotland, 

3.94 

523 

278 

245 

Russia, 

3.67 

487 

388 

99 

Sweden, 

3.09 

409 

240 

169 

Germany, 

2.96 

393 

128 

265 

New  Brunswiclv,    . 

2.32 

308 

190 

118 

Prince  Edward  Island, 

2.13 

283 

169 

114 

Newfoundland, 

2.13 

282 

155 

127 

Italy, 

1.67 

222 

157 

65 

Finland, 

1.25 

165 

96 

69 

Canada  French,     . 

0.94 

125 

63 

62 

Other  Countries,    . 

3.51 

465 

270 

195 

Totals, 

100.00 

13,261 

6,402 

6,859 

II.     Immlerant  Aliens  ^  Destined  Tor  Mas. 
saebusettB,   1898-1907. 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Cominis- 
sioner-Genoral  of  Immigration  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1907,  has  been  selected 
material  which  enables  us  to  bring  up  to 
date  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of 
immigrant  aliens  destined  for  Massachu- 
setts, which  was  published  in  Labor  Bulle- 
tin No.  49  for  May,  1907. 

Numerically  considered,  Massachusetts 
has  always  been  one  of  the  leading  States 
in  this  country  as  an  avowed  destination 
for  immigrants.  For  the  last  seven  years " 
it  has  been  either  third  or  fourth  in  rank, 
having  been  exceeded  only  by  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois. 

On  the  basis  of  the  estimated  popula- 
tion of  Massachusetts  on  May  1,  1907 
(3,115,750),  the  number  of  immigrant 
aliens  declaring  this  State  to  be  their 
destination  (85,583)  was  one  for  every 
36.4  residents  in  the  State  as  compared 
with  one  for  every  41.4  persons  in  1906. 
The  actual  number  of  immigrant  aliens 
destined  for  Massachusetts  has  shown  for 
each  year  over  the  previous  year,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  year,  1904,  a  steady 
increase  since  1895.  During  the  years 
1892  to   1895  there  was  an  increase  each 


year  in  the  proportion  of  immigrant  aliens 
admitted  to  the  United  States  and  des- 
tined for  Massachusetts,  but  the  proportion 
fell  from  11.61  per  cent  in  1895  to  10.65 
per  cent  in  1896,  remained  the  same  in 
1897,  and  since  1897  it  has  gradually  de- 
creased as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Table  XXXVI. 


Number 

Total 

Percentages 

of  Immigrant 

Number  of 

of  Total 

Aliens 

Immi- 

Immigrant 

Years. 

whose  Desti- 

grant Aliens 

Aliens  whose 

nation 

Admitted 

Destination 

was  Massa- 

to the  United 

was  Mas- 

chusetts 

States 

sachusetts 

1898,  . 

23,849 

229,299 

10.40 

1899,  . 

.30,7.i4 

311,715 

9.87 

1900,  . 

39,474 

448,.572 

8.80 

1901,  . 

41,789 

487,918 

8.56 

190J,  . 

50,939 

648,743 

7.85 

1903,  . 

65,7.^)7 

8.57,046 

7.67 

1904,  . 

.58,411 

812,870 

7.19 

1905,  . 

72,1.51 

l,02t;,499 

7.03 

1906,3 

73,863 

1,100,735 

6.71 

1907,3 

86,583 

1,285,349 

6.66 

1898-1902,  . 

186,805 

2,126,247 

8.79 

1903-1907,  . 

355,765 

5,082.499 

7.00 

1898-1 9u7,  . 

542,570 

7,208,570 

0 

7.53 

As  shown  in  the  above  table  there  was 
a  gradual  decrease  in  the  percentage  of 
immigrants  declaring  their  destination  as 
Massachusetts  to  the  total  number  of  im- 


1  An  "  immigrant  alien  "  is  a  person,  not  already  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  enters  this  country 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  settling  here  and  who  is  not  returning  to  resume  a  domicile  formerly 
acquired  here. 

'  The  years  referred  to  throughout  this  article  are  in  each  case  the  years  ending  June  30. 

'  In  this  table  the  returns  for  1906  and  1907  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  for  the  earlier 
years  because  in  1905  and  in  prior  years  all  aliens  arriving  at  ports  of  the  United  States,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  merely  in  transit  to  other  countries,  were  reported  as  "  alien  arrivals."  During  the  years  1906 
and  1907  there  have  been  segregated  from  those  arriving  not  only  aliens  in  transit,  but  all  aliens  returning 
from  visits  abroad  to  resume  previously  established  pennanent  domiciles  in  the  United  States,  and  all 
coming  simply  as  visitors  or  tourists  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  homes  abroad.  The  totals  for  the 
years  1898  to  1905  are  directly  comparable  with  each  other  as  they  stand  in  the  table. 
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migrant  aliens  admitted  to  the  United 
States,  the  decrease  varying  from  10.40 
per  cent  in  1898  to  6.66  per  cent  in  1907. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  the  exception  of 
the  year  1904,  numerical  increases  in  the 
numbers  of  immigrant  aliens  destined  for 
Massachusetts  are  noted  annually  from 
1898  to  1907.  During  the  five-year  period, 
1898-1902,  out  of  a  total  of  2,126,247  im- 
migrant aliens  admitted  to  the  United 
States,  186,805,  or  8.79  per  cent,  declared 
their  destination  to  be  Massachusetts  and 
during  the  five-year  period  1903  to  1907, 
out  of  a  total  of  5,082,499  immigrant 
aliens,  355,765,  or  an  even  seven  per  cent, 
so  declared  their  destination.  During  the 
ten-year  period,  1898-1907,  inclusive, 
■  542,570  immigrant  aliens,  or  7.53  per  cent 
of  the  total  7,208,746  admitted,  were  des- 
tined for  this  State. 

The  next  table  shows,  by  races  or  peo- 
ples, for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907, 
the  number  of  immigrant  aliens  admitted 
to  the  United  States,  the  number  destined 
for  Massachusetts,  and  the  percentage  of 
the  immigrant  aliens  admitted  to  the 
United  States  who  were  destined  for  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Table  XXXVII. 


Races 
OB  Peoples. 

Number  of 

Immi- 
grant Aliens 
Destined 
for  Massa- 
chusetts, 
1007 

Number  of 

Immi- 
grant Aliens 
Admitted 

to 

the  United 

States, 

Percent- 
ages of  Im- 
migrant 
Aliens  Des- 
tined for 

Mas- 
sachusetts, 

1907 

1907 

Italian,    . 

19,351 

294,061 

6.58 

Polish,    . 

11,606 

138,033 

8.41 

Hebrew, 

9,027 

149,183 

6.05 

Greek,    ; 

7,293 

46,283 

15.76 

Irish, 

6,896 

38,706 

17.82 

Portuaniese,    . 

5,674 

9,648 

58.81 

English, 

5,586 

51,126 

10.92 

Lithuanian,    . 

3,906 

25,884 

15.09 

Scandinavian, 

3,189 

.'j:i,425 

5.97 

Scotch,    . 

2,503 

20,516 

12.20 

Finnish,  . 

2,275 

14,860 

15.30 

Russian, 

1,217 

16,807 

7.24 

German, 

1,1.56 

92,936 

1.24 

All  others. 

5,904 

333,882 

1.77 

Totals,  . 

85,583 

J, 285,349 

6.66 

The  Italians,  with  19,351  persons  de- 
claring their  destination  to  be  Massachu- 
setts in  1907,  numerically  outclassed  all 
other  nationalities,  but  this  number  rep- 
resented only  6.58  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  Italian  aliens  admitted  to  the 
United  States  during  that  year.  Follow- 
ing the  Italians  in  order  of  importance  as 
to  the  number  of  immigrant  aliens  destined 
for  Massachusetts  the  leading  races  or 
peoples   were   as   follows:    Polish,    11,606; 


Hebrew,  9,027;  Greek,  7,293;  Irish,  6,896; 
Portuguese,  5,674;  and  English,  5,586, 
Without  reference  to  the  actual  numbers 
of  each  destined  for  Massachusetts,  it  may 
be  observed  that  58.81  per  cent  of  the 
Portuguese  immigrant  aliens  admitted  to 
the  United  States  were  destined  for  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  corresponding  percentages 
for  races  or  peoples  showing  over  10  per 
cent  so  destined  were  Turkish,  29.97  per 
cent;  Irish,  17.82  per  cent;  Greek,  15.76 
per  cent;  Syrian,  15.65  per  cent;  Finnish, 
15.30  per  cent;  Lithuanian,  15.09  per  cent; 
Scotch,  12.20  per  cent;  and  English  10.92 
per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  each  race  destined 
for  Massachusetts  indicates  that  this  State 
has  particular  attractions  for  the  people 
just  mentioned.  The  Syrians  and  Turks, 
while  not  sufficiently  important  numerically 
to  be  individually  specified  in  Tables 
XXXVII  and  XXXVIII,  yet  indicate  their 
preference  for  Massachusetts  in  large  num- 
bers. But  of  certain  other  races  which 
come  to  the  United  States  in  large  numbers 
comparatively  few  of  each  have  declared 
Massachusetts  to  be  their  destination.  Thus 
out  of  60,071  Magyars  admitted  to  the 
United  States  in  1907  only  104  were  des- 
tined for  Massachusetts;  of  47,826  Croa- 
tians  and  Slovenians  only  47 ;  of  42,041 
Slovaks,  only  197;  of  30,824  Japanese, 
only  56;  of  27,174  Bulgarians,  Servians, 
and  Montenegrins,  only  222 ;  and  of  24,081 
Euthenians  (Eussniak)  only  564. 

For  comparison  with  the  foregoing,  the 
following- table  arranged  on  a  similar  plan, 
for  the  five  years  1903-07,  has  been  com- 
piled : 

TahJe  XXXFIII. 


Races 
OR  Peoples. 

Number  of 

Immi- 
grant Aliens 
Destined 
for  Massa- 
chusetts, 
1903-07 

Number  of 

Immi- 
grant Aliens 
Admitted 

to 
the  United 

States, 
1903-07 

Percent- 
ages of  Im- 
migrant 
Aliens  Des- 
tined for 

Mas- 
sachusetts, 
1903-07 

Italian,   . 
Irish, 
I'olish,     . 
Hebrew, 
Enslish, 
Portuguese,    . 
Scandinavian, 
Greek,     . 
Finnish, 
Lithuanian,    . 
Scotch,    . 
German, 
Russian, 
All  others. 

80,213 

41,127 

40,049 

37,535 

28,222 

24,236 

21,824 

17,937 

12,455 

11,615 

9,099 

5,607 

2,395 

23,451 

1,236,769 

206,373 

486,405 

61,5,279 

217,000 

38,003 

314.226 

108,555 

7.5,029 

85,957 

70,825 

408,681 

33,936 

1,185,461 

6.49 

19.93 

8.23 

6.10 

13.01 

63.77 

6.95 

16.52 

16.60 

13.51 

12.83 

1.37 

7.06 

1.98 

Totals,  . 

355,765 

5,082,499 

7.00 
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For  the  five-year  period  1903-07,  the 
order  of  the  four  leading  races  of  persons 
destined  for  Massachusetts,  numerically 
considered,  was  Italian,  Irish,  Polish,  and 
Hebrew,  while  in  1907  the  order  was 
Italian,  Polish,  Hebrew,  and  Greek.  Thus 
the  Italians  easily  held  first  place  for  the 
five-year  period  as  a  whole  and  also  in 
1907;  the  Irish  have  fallen  from  second 
to  fifth  place  being  replaced  by  the  Poles 
who  advaneed  from  third  to  second  place; 
the  Hebrews  advanced  from  fourth  to 
third  place;  and  the  Greeks  advanced  from 
eighth  place  for  the  period  as  a  whole 
to  fourth  place  for  the  year  1907. 

Comparing  the  number  of  immigrant 
aliens  admitted  to  the  United  States  with 
the  numbers  destined  for  Massachusetts 
by  races,  for  the  period  1903-07,  we  find 
that  the  24,236  Portuguese  destined  for 
Massachusetts  represented  63.77  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  Portuguese  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States;  the  41,127 
Irish  represented  19.93  per  cent  of  the 
total  Irish;  the  12,455  Finns  represented 
16.60  per  cent  of  the  total  Finns;  and  the 
17,937  Greeks  represented  16.52  per  cent 
of  the  total  Greeks.  For  the  Italians, 
Poles,  and  Hebrews,  who  ranked  first,  third, 
and  fourth  numerically,  the  percentages  of 
numbers  destined  for  Massachusetts  (?f  the 
numbers  admitted  to  the  United  States 
were,  respectively,  only  6.49  per  cent,  8.23 
per  cent,  and  6.10  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  by  occupa- 
tions the  number  of  immigrant  aliens  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States,  the  number 
destined  for  Massachusetts,  and  the  corre- 
sponding percentages  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1907: 


Table  XXXIX. 


Number  of 

Immi- 
grant Aliens 
Destined 
for  Massa- 
chusetts, 
1907 

Number  of 
Immi- 

Percent- 
ages of  Im- 

Occupations. 

grant  Aliens 
Admitted 

to 

the  United 

States, 

1907 

migrant 
Aliens  Des- 
tined for 
Mas- 
sachusetts, 
1907 

Professional,    ■ 

540 

12,600 

4.29 

Teachers, 

106 

1,673 

6.34 

Electricians, 

63 

771 

8.17 

Engineers, 

(p  r  o  f  e  B  - 

sional), 

62 

2,433 

2.55 

Musicians,    . 

h-i 

1,114 

4.76 

Others,  .  ■ 

256 

6,609 

3.87 

Skilled,     . 

12,272 

190,315 

6.45 

Tailors, 

1,942 

30,644 

6.34 

Carpen  ters 

and  joiners, 

1,204 

20,656 

5.83 

Shoemakers, 

1,075 

13,0.59 

8.23 

Weavers  and 

spinners,    . 

798 

3,566 

22.38 

Clerks  and 

account- 

ants,  . 

688 

11,980 

5.70 

iMasons, 

575 

■  11, .308 

5.08 

Mariners, 

449 

7,270 

6.18 

Textile  work- 

er  s      (not 

specified), . 

445 

888 

50.11 

Others,  . 

5,101 

90,944 

5.61 

Miscellaneous, 

51,962 

777,725 

6.68 

I.ahorers, 

25,330 

291,141 

8.70 

Farm    labor- 

ers,     . 

12,474 

323,8.54 

3.a5 

Servants, 

11,848 

121  ,.587 

9.74 

Others,  . 

2,300 

41,143 

5.. 59 

No    occupation 

(including 

women  and 

children),  . 

20,819 

304,709 

6.83 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  4.29  per 
cent  of  the  alien  arrivals  having  pro- 
fessional occupations  declared  their  des- 
tination to  be  Massachusetts,  as  did  also 
6.45  per  cent  of  the  skilled  laborers  and 
6.68  per  cent  of  the  unskilled  laborers. 
Notably  large  percentages  of  weavers  and 
spinners  and  of  textile  workers  (not  speci- 
fied) were  destined  for  Massachusetts,  the 
percentages  being  respectively  22.38  per 
cent  and  50.11  per  cent.  Of  the  domestic 
servants,  11,848,  or  9.74  per  cent,  declared 
their  destination  to  be  this  State. 
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1.     National   Orgranizations. 

The  organization  of  employers  on  a 
national  scale  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  the  labor  question  followed  somewhat 
tardily  the  extensive  national  organization 
of  employees.  As  early  as  1880  several 
national  bodies  of  workingmen  had  de- 
veloped no  mean  strength  by  pooling  of 
interests  and  actively  engaging  in  con- 
certed endeavors  to  increase  their  wages 
and  improve  their  working  conditions. 
Eealizing  the  working  strength  of  the  labor 
organizations  at  that  time  the  employers 
began  to  consider  the  importance  of  them- 
selves organizing  in  order  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  organized  workingmen,  and 
the  first  national  employers'  association 
for  this  purpose  of  which  we  have  record 
was  organized  in  1886. 

In  an"  article  published  in  Labor  Bulletin 
No.  30,  issued  by  the  Bureau  in  March, 
1904,  considerable  space  was  devoted  to 
a  historical  and  descriptive  statement  of 
the  national  associations  of  employers  then 
in  existence,  and  the  article  concluded  with 
a  list  of  59  national  associations  of  em- 
ployers and  citizens,  56  district  and  State 
associations,  and  17  local  Massachusetts 
associations.  Since  that  time  many  new 
organizations  of  a  similar  nature  have 
come  into  existence,  and  in  several  notable 
instances  the  functions  of  organizations 
already  in  existence  have  been  extended  to 
include  a  program  of  defence  against  trade 
union  activities. 

But  for  two  years  or  more  prior  to 
November,  1907,  during  which  period  the 
labor  supply  has  been  unequal  to  the  un- 
usual demand,  employers  have  felt  them- 
selves, on  account  of  their  lack  of 
organization,  unable  to  meet  the  labor 
organizations  on  an  equal  footing.  This 
condition  has  resulted  in  a  more  extensive 
organization  of  employers  than  ever  before, 
and  in  carrying  out  a  plan  of  extensive 
organization  19  national  associations  sent 
delegates  to  a  convention  held  in  New 
York  City  in  August,  1907,  when  there  was 
formed  a  federation  of  employers'  associa- 
tions which  in  effect  constituted  one  cen- 


tral body  similar  in  organization  and  scope 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The    organizations    represented    at    the 
meeting  in  New  York  were: 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
Citizens'  Industrial  Association  of  America, 
National  Association  of   Agricultural  Im- 
plements and  Vehicle  Manufacturers, 
National  Founders'  Association, 
Association  of  Employing  Lithographers, 
Merchant  Tailors'  National  Protective  As- 
sociation, 
National   Wagon   Manufacturers'   Associa- 
tion, 
iSational  Plough  Association, 
National  Erectors'  Association, 
National  Association  of  Master  Plumbers, 
National  Metal  Trades  Association, 
American  Anti-Boycott  Association, 
American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, 
United  Typothetee  of  America, 
National  Association  of  Sheet  Metal  Work- 
ers, 
Hardwood   Manufacturers'    Association   of 

the  United  States, 
Master    Copper    Workers    of    the    United 

States, 
National  Association   of  Cotton  Manufac- 
turers, 
Carriage  Builders'  National  Association. 

It  has  been  stated  that  more  than  75 
per  cent  of  the  national  associations  of  em- 
ployers in  the  country  responded  to  the 
call  to  form  a  federation. 

In  establishing  this  federation  of  em- 
ployers it  was  hoped  by  the  leaders  in  the 
movement  to  secure  harmonious  action 
among  the  various  national  and  State  or- 
ganizations of  employers,  merchants,  and 
citizens  in  conducting  an  educational  cam- 
paign "  for  the  promotion  of  industrial 
peace  and  mutual  good  will,"  and  it  is 
claimed  that  "  There  is  not  the  faintest 
shadow  of  truth  in  the  report  that  the 
federation's  money  and  influence  are  to  be 
used  to  crush  labor  unions,"  but  the  pur- 
pose is  "  to  defend  [their]  common  inter- 
ests as  employers  and  public  spirited 
citizens  against  assault  from  any  quarter." 
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The  activity  displayed  by  the  National 
employers'  associations  in  "  getting  to- 
gether "  does  not  seem  to  have  a  counter- 
part in  the  activity  of  the  employers' 
associations  locally  confined  to  Massachu- 
setts or  districts  therein.  According  to  our 
records,  there  was  a  decrease  of  22  in 
the  number  of  such  State  and  local  asso- 
ciations in  1907  as  compared  with  1906, 
the  number  of  such  associations  being  76 
in  the  later  year.  No  doubt  a  number 
of  these  organizations  are  affiliated  as  a 
unit  or  through  their  members  with  the 
several  National  associations  and  with  the 
new  federation,  although  definite  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  is  not  readily  obtain- 
able. At  any  rate  the  activities  of  State 
and  local  associations  seem  to  have  been 
merged  within  recent  years  in  the  activ- 
ities of  the  larger  National  associations, 
particularly  in  so  far  as  their  relations 
with  organized  labor  are  concerned. 

3.     Massaoliusettn   Organizations   and 
I>irec'tory. 

The  Bureau  presents  herewith  the  third 
edition  of  the  directory  of  employers'  asso- 
ciations in  Massachusetts.  The  two  former 
editions  appeared  in  Labor  Bulletins  No. 
38,  December,  1905,  page  296,  and  No.  44, 
December,  1906,  page  496.  Only  those  em- 
ployers' associations  which  are  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  employees 
either  directly  or  throiigh  labor  organiza- 
tions have  been  included  in  the  directory.* 

The  information  for  the  directory  was 
obtained  from  various  sources,  including 
city  and  town  directories,  secretaries  of 
known  existing  associations,  secretaries  of 
trade  unions,  and  special  agents  of  the 
Bureau. 

The  total  number  of  associations  of 
which  the  Bureau  was  able  to  obtain  in- 
formation was  76.  In  65  instances  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  the  number  of  members, 
the  total  membership  aggregating  3,400. 
There  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  and 
membership  of  the  employers'  associations 
in  Massachusetts  in  1907  as  compared  with 
1906.  In  1906,  85  organizations  reported 
a  membership  of  3,300.  In  1905,  72  or- 
ganizations reported  a  membership  of 
3,400. 

The  62  associations  which  reported  their 


membership  both  in  1906  and  1907  showed 
a  slight  decrease  in  membership  from  2,837 
in  1906  to  2,801  in  1907. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  organiza- 
tions from  98  in  1906  to  76  in  1907  is 
accounted  for  principally  by  a  lack  of 
interest.  Eighteen  associations  gave  no 
reasons  for  disbanding.  One  association, 
while  not  disbanded,  has  held  no  meeting 
for  nearly  a  year;  in  another,  members 
ceased  to  attend,  having  joined  a  rival 
association,  causing  the  former  one  to  be- 
come inactive;  one  association  went  out  of 
existence  as  the  result  of  a  strike  of  em- 
ployees in  the  Spring  of  1907;  and  one 
became  inactive  through  the  failure  of  a 
union,  with  which  members  had  dealings, 
to  enter  into  working  agreement. 

The  four  largest  associations  contained 
400,  275,  229,  and  225  members  respec- 
tively, while  the  smallest  organization  con- 
tained only  four  members. 

The  employers  were  organized  to  the 
greatest  extent  in  the  building  trades, 
there  being  35  associations,  and  33  of 
these  organizations  reported  a  member- 
ship of  1,778. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the 
number  of  employers  in  Massachusetts  who 
are  members  of  the  National  Associations, 
the  scope  of  this  directory  being  confined 
strictly  to  Massachusetts  organizations. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  num- 
ber of  organizations  in  each  of  the  re- 
spective groups  of  trades: 


Gro0ps  of  Trades. 


Building  trades, 

JSIelMls 

Clotliini;, 

Geueral  employment  and  manufactur- 
ing  

Wlioleeale  and  retail  merchants,  . 
Prinlinjr  and  bookbinding,    . 

TranHi)ortalion 

Barbers, 

Woodworking 

Textiles, 

Food,  tobacco,  and  liquors,  . 

Total,      ...... 


Number 
of  Associa- 
tions 


Information  with  regard  to  the  dates 
of  organization  was  secured  in  the  case 
of  75  associations.  The  earliest  year  in 
which  an  employers'  association,  now  in 
existence,  was   reported  in   Massachusetts 


'  If  any  association  has  been  included  in  this  directory  which  does  not  have  any  relation  or  dealings 
whatsoever  with  employees,  the  Bureau  would  consider  it  a  favor  if  the  secretary  would  notify  us  to  that 
effect.     On  the  other  hand,  any  omissions  reported  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged. 
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was  in  1873,  in  which  year  the  Fall  Eiver 
Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  was  or- 
ganized. The  next  oldest  organization  of 
employers  is  the  Master  Builders  of  Boston 
which  was  formed  in  1885.  The  most  active 
years  in  the  organization  of  employers'  as- 
sociations in  Massachusetts  were  1902, 
1903,  and  1905.  During  each  of  these 
years  10  associations  were  organized.  The 
complete  record  by  years  is  as  follows: 


1873,  . 

1885,  . 

1886,  . 

1887,  . 

1889,  . 

1890,  . 

1891,  . 
189-2,  . 

1893,  . 

1894,  . 

1895,  . 

1896,  . 

1897,  . 

1898,  . 

1899,  . 

1900,  . 

1901,  . 

1902,  . 

1903,  . 

1904,  . 

1905,  . 

1906,  . 

1907,  . 

Total, 


Number 
of  AsBociations 

Organized, 
which  are  now 

in  Existence 


Fourteen,  or  18.7  per  cent,  of  all  the  as- 
sociations Avere  incorporated  under  State 
laws. 

Directory. 

Adams. 

Master  Plumbers  Association  of  Adams 
and  North  Adams.    See  North  Adams. 

Boston. 

Boston  Branch  National  Metal  Trades 
Association.  D.  F.  S.  Clark,  Sec,  34  Mer- 
chants Eow.    Tel.  Main  4911. 

Boston  Brewers  Association.  Henry  V. 
Huse,  Sec,  26  Pemberton  Sq.  Tel.  Hay. 
778. 

Boston  Tile  Dealers  Association.  G. 
Waldo  Crawley,  Sec,  Koom  309,  120  Boyl- 
ston  St. 

Boston  TypolhctcB.  Herbert  G.  Parker, 
Sec,  161  Summer  St. 

Carriage  Manufacturers  Association  of 
Boston  and  Vicinity.  H.  F.  T.  Thanisch, 
Sec,  3305  Washington  St.,  J.  P. 


Clothiers  Association  of  Boston.  Silas 
Peavy,  Sec,  38  Summer  St. 

Electrical  Contractors  Association  of 
Boston.  H.  D.  Learnard,  Sec,  185  Devon- 
shire St. 

Employers  Association  of  Boston.  Al- 
bion P.  Pease,  Sec,  Eoom  702,  88  Broad 
St.     Tel.  Main  6632. 

Furniture  and  Interior  Decorators  Asso- 
ciation of  Boston.  Edwin  B.  Cobb,  Sec, 
Second  St.,  E.   Cambridge. 

Lumber  Trade  Club.  J.  E.  F.  Downes, 
Sec,  482  Harrison  Av.     Tel.  Trem.  12. 

Master  Barbers  Association.  Carl  Cas- 
sano,  Sec,  Tremont  Bldg. 

Master  Builders  Association  of  Boston. 
William  H.  Sayward,  Sec,  166  Devonshire 
St.     Tel.   Main.   6749. 

Master  Carpenters  Association.  Fred  W. 
Clarke,  Sec,  166  Devonshire  St. 

Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators 
Association.  Alexander  Peters,  Sec,  477 
Tremont  St. 

Master  Plumbers  Association.  John  P. 
Drury,  Sec,  99  Endicott  St. 

Master  Sign  Makers.  Morrill  F.  Place, 
Sec,  31  Cornhill.    Tel.  Hay.  739-2. 

Master  Teamsters  Association  of  Boston. 
George  F.  Stebbins,  Sec,  12  Pearl  St. 
Tel.   Main  1923. 

Society  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  South  Boston.  Frank  E. 
Howard,  Sec,  148  F  St. 

Steel  and  Copper  Plate  Engravers' 
League.  J.  H.  Alwell,  Sec,  30  Bromfield 
St. 

Brockton. 

Brockton  Master  Builders  Association. 
A.  H.  Andrews,  Sec,  School  St.  and  City 
Hall  Sq. 

Brockton  Shoe  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. T.  J.  Evans,  Sec,  307-8  Home  Bank 
Bldg. 

Master  Horseshoers'  National  Protec- 
tive Association.  M.  E.  Wannamaker,  Sec, 
14  Ford  St. 

Master  Painters  Association  of  the  City 
of  Brockton.  Henry  A.  Burgess,  Sec,  35 
Myrtle  St. 

Cambridge. 
Master  House  Painters   and  Decorators 
Association.      J.   Leo   McDonald,   Sec,    22 
Church  St. 

Fall  Biver. 
Cotton  Manufacturers  Association.    Clar- 
ence M.  Hathaway,  Sec,  P.  O.  Box  199. 
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Fall  Biver  Builders  Association.  Willard 
M.  Pettey,  Sec,  rear  124  Plymouth  Av. 

Fall  Biver  Merchants  Association.  H. 
P.  Brown,  Sec,  Box  85. 

Gloucester. 
Master  Builders  Association  of  the  City 
of  Gloucester.     Simon  Garland,  Sec-Treas. 

Saverhill. 

Haverhill  Shoe  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.  H.  S.  Lockwood,  Sec,  58  Wash- 
ington St. 

Eolyoke. 

Eolyoke  Master  Painters  Association. 
Thomas  E.  Begley,  Sec,  255  Appleton  St. 

Eolyoke  Master  Plumbers  Association. 
Archibald  Cuthbertson,  Sec,  173  High  St. 

Master  Builders  Association  of  Eolyoke. 
Michael  Cleary,  Sec,  330  Northampton  St. 

Printers  Board  of  Trade.  E.  E.  Warren, 
Sec,  6  Division  St. 

Team  Owners  Association  of  Eolyoke. 
William  Piper,  Sec,  Main  St. 

Eyde  Park. 
Master  Eouse  Painters  and  Decorators 
Association.     George  W.   Morse,   Sec,   34 
Fairmount  Av. 

Lawrence. 

Lawrence  Association  of  Master  Paint- 
ers.    Frank  L.  Kidd,  Sec,  200  Broadway. 

Betail  Merchants  Association  of  Law- 
rence.    L.  E.  Bennink,  Sec,  235  Essex  St. 

Leominster. 
Eorn  and  Celluloid  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation.   B.  W.  Doyle,  Sec,  11  Pine  St. 

Lowell. 

Lowell  Cotton  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. W.  S.  Southworth,  Sec,  Massachu- 
setts Cotton  Mills. 

Lotvell  Grocers  and  Butchers  Association. 
John  McCullough,  Sec,  33  Chestnut  St. 

Master  Eouse  Painters  and  Decorators. 
P.  A.  Howard,  Sec,  487  Merrimack  St. 

Lynn. 

Employers  Exchange.  Charles  C.  Phil- 
lips, Sec. 

Lynn  Master  Plumbers  Association.  L. 
E.  Gorham,  Sec,  158  Chestnut  St. 

Lynn  Master  Teamsters  Association.  F. 
M.  Wright,  Sec,  103  Central  Av. 


Lynn  Shoe  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc.  Horace  W.  Sawyer,  ^ec,  459  Union 
St. 

Machine  Manufacturers  Association  of 
Lynn.  C.  P.  Stanbon,  Sec,  136  Munroe 
St. 

Master  Barbers  Association.  James 
Window,  Sec,  110  S.  Common  St. 

Milford. 
Master  Builders  Association  of  Milford. 
Arthur  P.  Clarridge,  Sec,  280  Purchase  St. 

North  Adams. 
Master  Plumbers  Association  of  Adams 
and  North  Adams.    Hobart  C.  Tower,  Sec- 
Treas.,  30  Eagle  St. 

Northampton. 
Builders  Exchange.     John  P.   McGrath, 
Sec,  27  Bright  St. 

Pittsfield. 
Master  Builders  Association  of  Pittsfield 
and  Vicinity.     Edward  F.  Eoscoe,  Sec,.  61 
Charles  St. 

Salem. 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators  Associa- 
tion.   L.  V.  Shaw,  Sec,  5  Orne  Sq. 

Springfield. 

Employers'  Association.  Charles  P. 
Chase,  Pres.,  151  Liberty  St. 

Master  Carpenters  Association.  John  W. 
Prevost,  Sec,  963  Summer  Av. 

Master  Eorseshoers  National  Protective 
Association,  Local  No.  SSI.  Eobert  Berry, 
Sec,  136  Allen  St. 

Master  Masons  Exchange  of  Springfield. 
W.  T.  Gregg,  Sec,  30  Hawley  St. 

Master  Painters  and  Decorators  Associa- 
tion.   W.  H.  Strout,  Sec,  66  Bridge  St. 

Master  Plumbers  Association.  K.  Wil- 
son, Sec,  341  Worthington  St. 

Springfield  Laundries  Protective  Asso- 
ciation. Charles  L.  Brown,  Sec,  870-878 
State  St. 

Team  Owners  Association  of  Springfield. 
C.  F.  Margeson,  Sec,  792  State  St. 

Worcester. 

Master  Barbers  Association.  H.  W. 
Morrill,  Sec,  185  Main  St. 

Worcester  Branch  of  the  National  Metal 
Trades  Association.  Don  Tulloch,  Sec,  44 
Front  St. 
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Worcester  Merchant  Tailors  Exchange. 
W.  T.  Brown,  Sec,  5  Pleasant  St. 

Worcester  Eetail  Grocers  and  Provision 
Dealers  Association.  C.  N.  Chapin,  Sec, 
309  Pleasant  St. 

Worcester  Typothetcd.  Charles  E. 
Stobbs,  Sec,  16  Mechanic  St. 

Worcester  Wholesale  Grocers  Association. 
Henry  J.  Kettell,  Sec,  21  Bridge  St. 

State  Organizations. 

Connecticut  Valley  Metal  Trades  Asso- 
ciation. Francis  F.  Squire,  Sec,  332  Main 
St.,  Springfield. 

Eastern  Middlesex  Master  Builders  As- 
sociation. E.  H.  Thomas,  Sec,  24  Park 
Av.,  Maiden. 

Massachusetts  Association  of  Heating 
and  Ventilating  Engineers  and  Contractors. 
F.  M.  Boykin,  Jr.,  *Sec,  826  Exchange 
Bldg.,  Boston. 


Massachusetts  State  Association  of  Mas- 
ter Plumbers.  John  B.  Drury,  Sec,  99 
Endicott  St.,  Boston. 

Master  Bakers  Association  of  Massachu- 
setts. Edmund  C.  Campbell,  Sec,  131 
State  St.,  Boston.    Tel.  Main  4505-2. 

Master  Builders  Association  of  Waltham, 
Newton,  Watertown,  Weston,  and  Vicinity. 
W.  B.  McMuUin,  Sec,  60  Cook  St.,  Newton 
Highlands. 

Master  Carpenters  and  Woodworkers  As- 
sociation of  Greater  Boston.  William  J. 
Brown,  Sec,  Somerville. 

New  England  Association  of  Boiler  Man- 
ufacturers. Henry  H.  Lynch,  Sec,  99 
Sumner  St.,  E.  Boston. 

New  England  Foundrymen's  Association. 
Fred  F.  Stockwell,  Sec,  205  Broadway, 
Cambridgeport. 

Society  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  Massachusetts.  William  E. 
Wall,  Sec,  16  Union  Sq.,  Somerville. 


CO-OPERATION,  TRADE  UNIONS,  AND  LABOR  DIS- 
PUTES  IN   GERMANY,  1906. 


Co-operntlon .  i 

On  January  1,  1907,  there  were  25,714 
co-operative  societies  in  existence  in  Ger- 
many, with  a  total  membership  of  3,860,- 
143,  the  corresponding  totals  for  a  year 
ago  being  24,652  and  3,658,437.    The  large 


majority  of  these  were  credit  associations, 
with  an  aggregate  membership  of  over  two 
millions.  In  the  following  table  the  so- 
cieties are  classified  according  to  their 
object: 


Classes  op  Societies. 


Number 
OP  Societies 


Credit  associations 

Ass^ociiitions  for  distril)ution  (stores), 

Associations  for  production,       ....... 

Supply  associationa  (for  purchase  of  raw  materials), 
Associations  for  purchase  of  instruments  of  production, 
Associatiiins  for  purchase  of  (roods  for  resale. 
Associations  for  sale  of  memljers'  products,     .        .         .        . 

Associations  for  pm-chase  of  raw  materials  and  sale  of  mem- 
bers' products, .        .        . 

Buildingr  associations  for  erection  of  dwellings. 

Associations  for  cattle  breeding 

Other  associations, 


Totals, 


Jan.  1, 
1907 


15,602 

•2,006 

3,592 

2,043 

662 

129 

363 

146 

767 
159 
245 


25,714 


Jan.  1, 
1906 


15,108 

1,922 

3,474 

1,931 

486 

88 

325 

142 

714 
1.52 
310 


!  24,652 


Membership 


Jan.  1, 
1907 


2,113,653 
1,037,613 
278,038 
161,134 
30,421 
5,405 
41,380 

6,a35 

139,,588 

11,437 

34,639 


3,860,143 


Jan.  1, 
1906 


2,018,821 
977,715 
263,067 
150,083 
24,517 
3,995 
36,799 

6,390 
129,944 
11,417 
35,689 


3,658,437 


1  Jahrbuch  des  Allgemeinen  Verbandes  der  auf  Selbsthilfe  beruhenden  deutschen  Erwerba-  und  Wirt- 
Bchafts-Genossenschaften  filr  1906.     Berlin:   J.  Guttentag,  1907. 

2  The  membership  is  not  given  in  the  case  of  four  societies. 
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Trade  Unions,  1906.1 

Trade  union  organizations  in  Germany 
are,  as  a  rule,  affiliated  to  one  of  three 
groups,  the  Social  Democratic  Unions 
(Gewerkschaften) ,  the  Hirsch-Duncker 
Unions  (Geiverkvereiiie) ,  or  the  Christian 
Unions.  In  1906  the  aggregate  mean 
membership  of  the  Unions  of  the  first 
group  was  1,702,854,  including  13,145 
members  in  Social  Democratic  Unions  not 
affiliated  to  the  central  body.  The  aggre- 
gate membership  of  the  Hirsch-Duncker 
Unions  was  118,508;  that  of  Christian 
Unions  320,248,  including  73,132  belonging 
to  Unions  not  affiliated  to  the  Central  Fed- 
eration; while  all  the  other  Unions  had  a 
total  membership  of  73,544.  In  1906, 
therefore,  the  aggregate  membership  of 
German  Trade  Unions  was  nearly  two  and 
a  quarter  millions.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  22  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
the  year  1905,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Fed- 
erated Social  Democratic  Unions,  an  in- 
crease of  26  per  cent.  The  total  income  of 
the  Unions  in  1906  was  approximately 
$11,103,150,  while  their  funds  amounted  to 
$7,507,630. 

liObor  Diapntes,  1906. 

The  report^  of  the  Imperial  Statistical 
Department  states  that  the  number  of 
labor  disputes  which  were  begun  during 
1906  was  3,683,  as  compared  with  2,711  in 
the  previous  year.  Since  1901,  when  1,109 
disputes  occurred,  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinuous increase  each  year  in  the  num- 
ber of  disputes.  Of  the  disputes  in  1906, 
3,378  were  strikes  and  305  lockouts. 

With  respect  to  the  disputes  which  ter- 
minated during  the  year,  though  the  num- 
ber of  these  (3,626)  was  larger  than  that 
for  the  previous  year,  the  number  of  work- 
people affected  was  less  by  30.6  per  cent, 
falling  from  542,564  in  1905  to  376,415 
in  1906.  The  strike  of  miners  in  the 
Ruhr  district,  and  the  lockout  of  electrical 
workers    in    the    Berlin    district,    both    of 


which  took  place  in  1905,  accounted  to 
some  extent  for  the  larger  number  affected 
by  disputes  in  that  year.  The  number  of 
workpeople  above  mentioned  who  were  in- 
volved, either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  dis- 
putes during  1906,  represented  44.9  per 
cent  of  the  total  employed  in  the  particular 
works  affected.  The  greater  number  of 
disputes  were  of  short  duration,  37.5  per 
cent  lasting  five  days  or  less;  on  the  other 
hand,  24.3  per  cent  lasted  more  than  30 
days. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  workpeople  affected  directly  and  in- 
directly by  strikes  and  lockouts  in  each 
group  of  trades  in  1906,  the  corresponding 
total  for  1905  being  added  for  purposes 
of  comparison: 


Groups  of  Trades. 


and 


and 


Building, 
MiiiiiifT,  smelting 

salt,  etc.,    . 
MetalM   and  engi 

niM-ring,      . 
Textile, 
Clothing 

cleaning, 
Tran8i)ort, 
Printing 

paper, 
Pottery  and  chem 

ioal,    . 
M'oodworking, 
Food  preparation 
Leailier, 
Commerce,    . 
Other,    . 

Total,  . 


87,570 

25,698 

43.832 
34,299 

10,844 
13,061 

9,829 

19,240 

21,600 

7,960 

8,471 

12,939 

1,248 


296,651 


Lock- 
outs 


15,318 

103 

36,787 
10,847 

1,800 
19 

5,574 

4,796 

3,039 

573 

473 

422 

13 


79,764 


102,888 

25,801 

80,619 
45,146 

12,644 
13,080 

15,403 

24,036 
24,699 
8,.'J33 
8,944 
13,361 
1,261 


376,415 


Corre- 
spond- 
ing 
Total 
for  1905 


87,407 

232,425 

94,534 
38,387 

30,600 
3,935 

2,938 

9,797 
23,681 
6,.579 
5,.')53 
6,295 
633 


542,564 


As  shown  by  the  above  table,  the  build- 
ing trades  account  for  the  largest  number 
of  persons  affected  by  strikes  in  the  past 
year.  This  group  of  industries  has  been 
disturbed  by  disputes  in  a  constantly 
increasing  degree  each  year  since  1901. 
Compared  with  1905,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  workpeople  affected  was  17.7 
per  cent,  while  in  the  mining,  etc.,  indus- 
try there  was  a  decrease  of  88.9  per  cent. 


>  Reichg-Arbeitsblatt  (Journal  of  the  German  Labor  Department),  July  and  September,  1907 
^  Streiks  und  A  usaperrungen  im  Jahre  1906.     (Statistik  des  Deulschen  Reichs,   Band  188.)     Berlin, 
1907.     Puttkammer  &  Miihlbrecht.     Price  2m;(47  cents). 
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EXTRACTS  FROM   THE   CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  NEW 
STATE   OF   OKLAHOMA. 


AETICLE  II. 

Bill  of  Rights. 

Section  1.  All  political  power  is  in- 
herent in  the  people;  and  government  is 
instituted  for  their  protection,  security, 
and  benefit,  and  to  promote  their  general 
welfare;  and  they  have  the  right  to  alter 
or  reform  the  same  whenever  the  public 
good  may  require  it:  Provided,  Such 
change  be  not  repugnant  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

See.  2.  All  persons  have  the  inherent 
right  to  life,  liberty,  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, and  the  enjoyment  of  the  gains  of 
their  own  industry. 

Sec.  3.  The  people  have  the  right 
peaceably  to  assemble  for  their  own  good, 
and  to  apply  to  those  invested  with  the 
powers  of  government  for  redress  of 
grievances  by  petition,  address,  or  remon- 
strance. 

Sec.  4.  No  power,  civil  or  military, 
shall  ever  interfere  to  prevent  the  free 
exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  by  those 
entitled  to  such  right. 

Sec.  5.  No  public  money  or  property 
shall  ever  be  appropriated,  applied,  do- 
nated, or  used,  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
the  use,  benefit,  or  support  of  any  sect, 
church,  denomination,  or  system  of  re- 
ligion, or  for  the  use,  benefit,  or  support  of 
any  priest,  preacher,  minister,  or  other 
religious  teacher  or  dignitary,  or  sectarian 
institution  as  such. 

Sec.  6.  The  courts  of  justice  of  the 
State  shall  be  open  to  every  person,  and 
speedy  and  certain  remedy  afforded  for 
every  wrong  and  for  every  injury  to  per- 
son, property,  or  reputation;  and  right  and 
justice  shall  be  administered  without  sale, 
denial,  delay,  or  prejudice. 

Sec.  7.  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due 
process  of  law. 

Sec.  8.  All  persons  shall  be  bailable 
by  sufficient  sureties,  except  for  capital 
offenses  when  the  proof  of  guilt  is  evi- 
dent, or  the  presumption  thereof  is  great. 


Sec.  9.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  re- 
quired, nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor 
cruel  or  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

Sec.  10.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  shall  never  be  suspended 
by  the  authorities  of  this  State. 

Sec.  11.  Every  person  elected  or  ap- 
pointed to  any  office  or  employment  of 
trust  or  profit  under  the  laws  of  the  State, 
or  under  any  ordinance  of  any  munic- 
ipality thereof,  shall  give  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  he 
is  elected  or  appointed. 

Sec.  12.  No  member  of  Congress  from 
this  State,  or  person  holding  any  office  or 
trust  or  profit  under  the  laws  of  any  other 
State,  or  of  the  United  States,  shall  hold 
any  office  or  trust  or  profit  under  the  laws 
of  this  State. 

Sec.  13.  Imprisonment  for  debt  is  pro- 
hibited, except  for  the  non-payment  of 
fines  and  penalties  imposed  for  the  viola- 
tion of  law. 

Sec.  14.  The  military  shall  be  held  in 
strict  subordination  to  the  civil  authorities. 
No  soldier  shall  be  quartered  in  any  house, 
in  time  of  peace,  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  except 
in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  15.  No  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post 
facto  law,  nor  any  law  impairing  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts,  shall  ever  be  passed. 
No  conviction  shall  work  a  corruption  of 
blood  or  forfeiture  of  estate:  Provided, 
That  this  provision  shall  not  prohibit  the 
imposition  of  pecuniary  penalties. 

Sec.  16.  Treason  against  the  State  shall 
consist  only  in  le\'ying  war  against  it  or 
in  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  con- 
victed of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony 
of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or 
on  confession  in  open  court. 

Sec.  17.  No  person  shall  be  prosecuted 
criminally  in  courts  of  record  for  felony 
or  misdemeanor  otherwise  than  by  pre- 
sentment or  indictment  or  by  information. 
No  person  shall  be  prosecuted  for  a  felony 
by  information  without  having  had  a  pre- 
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liminary  examination  before  an  examining 
magistrate,  or  having  waived  such  prelim- 
inary examination.  Prosecutions  may  be 
instituted  in  courts  not  of  record  upon  a 
duly  verified  complaint. 

Sec.  18.  A  grand  jury  shall  be  com- 
posed of  twelve  men,  any  nine  of  whom 
concurring  may  find  an  indictment  or  true 
bill.  A  grand  jury  shall  be  convened  upon 
the  order  of  a  judge  of  a  court  having  the 
power  to  try  and  determine  felonies,  upon 
his  own  motion;  or  such  grand  jury  shall 
be  ordered  by  such  judge  upon  the  filing 
of  a  petition  therefor  signed  by  one  hun- 
dred resident  taxpayers  of  the  county; 
when  so  assembled  such  grand  jury  shall 
have  power  to  investigate  and  return  in- 
dictments for  all  character  and  grades  of 
crime,  and  such  other  powers  as  the  Legis- 
lature may  prescribe:  Provided,  That  the 
Legislature  may  make  the  calling  of  a 
grand  jury  compulsory. 

Sec.  19.  The  right  of  trial  by  jury- 
shall  be  and  remain  inviolate,  and  a  jury 
for  the  trial  of  civil  and  criminal  eases 
in  courts  of  record,  other  than  county 
courts,  shall  consist  of  twelve  men;  but, 
in  county  courts  and  courts  not  of  record, 
a  jury  shall  consist  of  six  men.  This  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent 
limitations  being  fixed  by  law  upon  the 
right  of  appeal  from  judgments  of  courts 
not  of  record  in  civil  cases  concerning 
causes  of  action  involving  less  than  twenty 
dollars.  In  civil  cases,  and  in  criminal 
cases  less  than  felonies,  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  number  of  jurors  concurring 
shall  have  power  to  render  a  verdict.  In 
all  other  eases  the  entire  number  of  jurors 
must  concur  to  render  a  verdict.  In  case  a 
verdict  is  rendered  by  less  than  the  whole 
number  of  jurors,  the  verdict  shall  be  in 
writing  and  signed  by  each  juror  con- 
curring therein. 

Sec.  20.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions 
the  accused  shall  have  the  right  to  a  speedy 
and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of 
the  county  in  which  the  crime  shall  have 
been  committed:  Provided,  That  the  venue 
may  be  changed  to  some  other  county  of 
the  State,  on  the  application  of  the  ac- 
cused, in  such  manner  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law.  He  shall  be  informed  of 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation 
against  him  and  have  a  copy  thereof,  and 
be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
him,  and  have  compulsory  process  for 
obtaining    witnesses    in    his    behalf.      He 


shall  have  the  right  to  be  heard  by  him- 
self and  counsel;  and  in  capital  cases,  at 
least  two  days  before  the  case  is  called 
for  trial,  he  shall  be  furnished  with  a  list 
of  the  witnesses  that  will  be  called  in 
chief,  to  prove  the  allegations  of  the  in- 
dictment or  information,  together  with 
their  post-office  addresses. 

Sec.  21.  No  person  shall  be  compelled 
to  give  evidence  which  will  tend  to  in- 
criminate him,  except  as  in  this  Constitu- 
tion specifically  provided;  nor  shall  any 
person,  after  having  been  once  acquitted 
by  a  jury,  be  again  put  in  jeopardy  of 
life  or  liberty  for  that  of  which  he  has 
been  acquitted.  Nor  shall  any  person  be 
twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  liberty 
for  the  same  offense. 

Sec.  22.  Every  person  may  freely  speak, 
write,  or  publish  his  sentiments  on  all  sub- 
jects, being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of 
that  right;  and  no  law  shall  be  passed  to 
restrain  or  abridge  the  liberty  of  speech 
or  of  the  press.  In  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tions for  libel,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
alleged  to  be  libelous  may  be  given  in 
evidence  to  the  jury,  and  if  it  shall  ap- 
pear to  the  jury  that  the  matter  charged 
as  libelous  be  true,  and  was  written  or 
published  with  good  motives  and  for  justi- 
fiable ends,   the  party   shall   be   acquitted. 

Sec.  23.  No  private  property  shall  be 
taken  or  damaged  for  private  use,  with 
or  without  compensation,  unless  by  con- 
sent of  the  owner,  except  for  private  ways 
of  necessity,  or  for  drains  and  ditches 
across  lands  of  others  for  agricultural, 
mining,  or  sanitary  purposes,  in  such  man- 
ner as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  24.  Private  property  shall  not  be 
taken  or  damaged  for  public  use  without 
just  compensation.  Such  compensation, 
irrespective  of  any  benefit  from  any  im- 
provements proposed,  shall  be  ascertained 
by  a  board  of  commissioners  of  not  less 
than  three  free-holders,  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  commis- 
sioners shall  not  be  appointed  by  any 
judge  or  court  without  reasonable  notice 
having  been  served  upon  all  parties  in  in- 
terest. The  commissioners  shall  be  se- 
lected from  the  regular  jury  list  of  names 
prepared  and  made  as  the  Legislature 
shall  provide.  Any  party  aggrieved  shall 
have  the  right  of  appeal,  without  bond, 
and  trial  by  jury  in  a  court  of  record. 
Until  the  compensation  shall  be  paid  to 
the  owner,  or  into  court  for  the  owner,  the 
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property  shall  not  be  disturbed  or  the 
proprietary  rights  of  the  owner  divested. 
"When  possession  is  taken  of  property  con- 
demned for  any  public  use,  the  owner  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  immediate  receipt  of 
the  compensation  awarded,  without  prej- 
udice to  the  right  of  either  party  to 
prosecute  further  proceedings  for  the  judi- 
cial determination  of  the  sufficiency  or 
insufficiency  of  such  compensation.  The 
fee  of  land  taken  by  common  carriers  for 
right  of  way,  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  shall  remain  in  such  owner  subject 
only  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  taken.  In 
all  cases  of  condemnation  of  private  prop- 
erty for  public  or  private  use,  the  de- 
termination of  the  character  of  the  use 
shall  be  a  judicial  question. 

Sec.  25.  The  Legislature  shall  pass  laws 
defining  contempts  and  regulating  the  pro- 
ceedings and  punishment  in  matters  of 
contempt:  Provided,  That  any  person  ac- 
cused of  violating  or  disobeying,  when  not 
in  the  presence  or  hearing  of  the  court, 
or  judge  sitting  as  such,  any  order  of  in- 
junction, or  restraint,  made  or  entered  by 
any  court  or  judge  of  the  State  shall, 
before  penalty  or  punishment  is  imposed, 
be  entitled  to  a  trial  by  jury  as  to  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused.  In  no 
case  shall  a  penalty  or  punishment  be  im- 
posed for  contempt  until  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  is  given. 

Sec.  26.  The  right  of  a  citizen  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  in  defense  of  his  home, 
person,  or  property,  or  in  aid  of  the  civil 
power,  when  thereunto  legally  summoned, 
shall  never  be  prohibited;  but  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  Legis- 
lature from  regulating  the  carrying  of 
weapons. 

Sec.  27.  Any  personf  having  knowledge 
or  possession  of  facts  that  tend  to  estab- 
lish the  guilt  of  any  other  person  or  corpo- 
ration charged  with  an  offense  against 
the  laws  of  the  State,  shall  not  be  excused 
from  giving  testimony  or  producing  evi- 
dence, when  legally  called  upon  so  to  do, 
on  the  ground  that  it  may  tend  to  in- 
criminate him  under  the  laws  of  the  State ; 
but  no  person  shaU  be  prosecuted  or  sub- 
jected to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for 
or  on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter, 
or  thing  concerning  which  he  may  so  tes- 
tify or  produce  evidence. 

Sec.  28.  The  records,  books,  and  files 
of  all  corporations  shall  be,  at  all  times, 
liable    and    subject    to    the    full    visitorial 


and  inquisitorial  powers  of  the  State,  not- 
withstanding the  immunities  and  privileges 
in  this  Bill  of  Eights  secured  to  the  per- 
sons, inhabitants,  and  citizens  thereof. 

Sec.  29.  No  person  shall  be  transported 
out  of  the  State  for  any  offense  committed 
within  the  State,  nor  shall  any  person  be 
transported  out  of  the  State  for  any  pur- 
pose, without  his  consent,  except  by  due 
process  of  law;  but  nothing  in  this  provi- 
sion shall  prevent  the  operation  of  extradi- 
tion laws;  or  the  transporting  of  persons 
sentenced  for  crime,  to  other  States  for  the 
purpose  of  incarceration. 

Sec.  30.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects  against  unreasonable  searches  or 
seizures  shall  not  be  violated;  and  no  war- 
rant shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause 
supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  describ- 
ing as  particularly  as  may  be  the  place  to 
be  searched  and  the  person  or  thing  to  be 
seized. 

Sec.  31.  The  right  of  the  State  to 
engage  in  any  occupation  or  business  for 
public  purposes  shall  not  be  denied  nor 
prohibited,  except  that  the  State  shall  not 
engage  in  agriculture  for  any  other  than 
educational  and  scientific  purposes  and  for 
the  support  of  its  penal,  charitable,  and 
educational  institutions. 

Sec.  32.  Perpetuities  and  monopolies 
are  contrary  to  the  genius  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment, and  shall  never  be  allowed,  nor 
shall  the  law  of  primogeniture  or  entail- 
ments ever  be  in  force  in  this  State. 

Sec.  33.  The  enumeration  in  this  Con- 
stitution of  certain  rights  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deny,  impair,  or  disparage 
others  retained  by  the  people. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Legislatr^  Department. 

Initiative  and  Beferendum. 

Section  1.  The  Legislative  authority  of 
the  State  shall  be  vested  in  a  Legislature, 
consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Eepresentatives;  but  the  people  reserve  to 
themselves  the  power  to  propose  laws  and 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  to 
enact  or  reject  the  same  at  the  polls  in- 
dependent of  the  Legislature,  and  also 
reserve  power  at  their  own  option  to  ap- 
prove or  reject  at  the  polls  any  act  of  the 
Legislature. 

Sec.  2.  The  first  power  reserved  by  the 
people  is  the  initiative,  and  eight  per  cen- 
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turn  of  the  legal  voters  shall  have  the  right 
to  propose  any  legislative  measure,  and 
fifteen  per  centum  of  the  legal  voters  shall 
have  the  right  to  propose  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  by  petition,  and  every 
such  petition  shall  include  the  full  text  of 
the  measure  so  proposed.  The  second 
power  is  the  referendum,  and  it  may  be 
ordered  (except  as  to  laws  necessary  for 
the  immediate  preservation  of  the  public 
peace,  health,  or  safety)  either  by  petition 
signed  by  five  per  centum  of  the  legal 
voters  or  by  the  Legislature  as  other  bills 
are  enacted.  The  ratio  and  per  centum 
of  legal  voters  hereinbefore  stated  shall 
be  based  upon  the  total  number  of  votes 
cast  at  the  last  general  election  for  the 
State  office  receiving  the  highest  number 
of  votes  at  such  election. 

Sec.  3.  Eeferendum  petitions  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  not  more 
than  ninety  days  after  the  final  adjourn- 
ment of  the  session  of  the  Legislature 
which  passed  the  bill  on  which  the  refer- 
endum is  demanded.  The  veto  power  of 
the  Governor  shall  not  extend  to  measures 
voted  on  by  the  people.  All  elections  on 
measures  referred  to  the  people  of  the 
State  shall  be  had  at  the  next  election 
held  throughout  the  State,  except  when 
the  Legislature  or  the  Governor  shall  order 
a  special  election  for  the  express  purpose 
of  making  such  reference.  Any  measure 
referred  to  the  people  by  the  initiative 
shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  when  it 
shall  have  been  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  in  such  election.  Any 
measure  referred  to  the  people  by  the 
referendum  shall  take  effect  and  be  in 
force  when  it  shall  have  been  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  thereon 
and  not  otherwise. 

The  style  of  all  bills  shall  be:  "Be  It 
Enacted  By  the  People  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma." 

Petitions  and  orders  for  the  initiative 
and  for  the  referendum  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  addressed  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  who  shall  sub- 
mit the  same  to  the  people.  The  Legis- 
lature shall  make  suitable  provisions  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  pro\'isions  of  this 
article. 

Sec.  4.  The  referendum  may  be  de- 
manded by  the  people  against  one  or  more 
items,  sections,  or  parts  of  any  act  of  the 
Legislature  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
such   power    may    be    exercised    against    a 


complete  act.  The  filing  of  a  referendum 
petition  against  one  or  more  items,  sec- 
tions, or  parts  of  an  act  shall  not  delay 
the  remainder  of  such  act  from  becoming 
operative. 

Sec.  5.  The  powers  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum  reserved  to  the  people  by  this 
Constitution  for  the  State  at  large,  are 
hereby  further  reserved  to  the  legal  voters 
of  every  county  and  district  therein,  as  to 
all  local  legislation,  or  action,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  county  and  district  govern- 
ment in  and  for  their  respective  counties 
and  districts. 

The  manner  of  exercising  said  powers 
shall  be  prescribed  by  general  laws,  ex- 
cept that  Boards  of  County  Commissioners 
may  provide  for  the  time  of  exercising 
the  initiative  and  referendum  powers  as 
to  local  legislation  in  their  respective 
counties  and  districts. 

The  requisite  number  of  petitioners  for 
the  invocation  of  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum in  counties  and  districts  shall  bear 
twice,  or  double,  the  ratio  to  the  whole 
number  of  legal  voters  in  such  covmty  or 
district,  as  herein  provided  therefor  in  the 
State  at  large. 

Sec.  6.  Any  measure  rejected  by  the 
people,  through  the  powers  of  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  cannot  be  again  proposed 
by  the  initiative  within  three  years  there- 
after by  less  than  twenty-five  per  centum 
of  the  legal  voters. 

Sec.  7.  The  reservation  of  the  powers  of 
the  initiative  and  referendum  in  this  ar- 
ticle shall  not  deprive  the  Legislature  of 
the  right  to  repeal  any  law,  propose  or 
pass  any  measure,  which  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  Laws  siall  be  provided  to  pre- 
vent corruption  in  making,  procuring,  and 
submitting  initiative  and  referendum  peti- 
tions. 

AETICLE  IX. 

Corporations. 
Fellow  Servants. 
Section  36.  The  common  law  doctrine 
of  the  fellow-servant,  so  far  as  it  affects 
the  liability  of  the  master  for  injuries 
to  his  servant,  resulting  from  the  acts 
or  omissions  of  any  other  servant  or  ser- 
vants of  the  common  master,  is  abrogated 
as  to  every  employee  of  every  railroad 
company  and  every  street  railway  company 
or   inter-urban    railway   company,    and    of 
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every  person,  firm,  or  corporation  engaged 
in  mining  in  this  State;  and  every  such 
employee  shall  have  the  same  right  to  re- 
cover for  every  injury  suffered  by  him 
for  the  acts  or  omissions  of  any  other 
employee  or  employees  of  the  common  mas- 
ter that  a  servant  would  have  if  such  acts 
or  omissions  were  those  of  the  master 
himself  in  the  performance  of  a  non- 
assignable duty;  and  when  death,  whether 
instantaneous  or  not,  results  to  such  em- 
ployee from  any  injury  for  which  he  could 
have  recQvered  under  the  above  provisions, 
had  not  death  occurred,  then  his  legal  or 
personal  representative,  surviving  consort 
or  relatives,  or  any  trustee,  curator,  com- 
mittee or  guardian  of  such  consort  or 
relatives,  shall  have  the  same  rights  and 
remedies  with  respect  thereto,  as  if  death 
had  been  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the 
master.  And  every  railroad  company  and 
every  street  railway  company  or  inter- 
urban  railway  company,  and  every  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  engaged  in  under- 
ground mining  in  this  State  shall  be  liable 
under  this  section  for  the  acts  of  his  or  its 
receivers. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
restrict  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to 
extend  to  the  employees  of  any  person, 
firm,  or  corporation,  the  rights  and  rem- 
edies herein  provided  for. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 
Education. 
Section  4.  The  Legislature  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  compulsory  attendance  at 
some  public  or  other  school,  unless  other 
means  of  education  are  provided,  of  all  the 
children  in  the  State  who  are  sound  in 
mind  and  body,  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  sixteen  years,  for  at  least  three  months 
in  each  year. 

ARTICLE   XVIII. 

Municipal  Corporations. 
Initiative  and  Eeferendum. 
Section  4.  (a)  The  powers  of  the  in- 
itiative and  referendum,  reserved  by  this 
Constitution  to  the  people  of  the  State  and 
the  respective  counties  and  districts 
therein,  are  hereby  reserved  to  the  people 
of  every  municipal  corporation  now  ex- 
isting or  which  shall  hereafter  be  created 
within  this  State,  with  reference  to  all 
legislative  authority  which  it  may  exercise. 


and  amendments  to  charters  for  its  own 
government  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  4.  (b)  Every  petition  for  either 
the  initiative  or  referendum  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  municipal  corporation  shall 
be  signed  by  a  number  of  qualified  electors 
residing  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
such  municipal  corporation,  equal  to 
twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  at  the  next  preceding 
election,  and  every  such  petition  shall  be 
filed  with  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
such  municipal  corporation. 

Sec.  4.  (c)  When  such  petition  de- 
mands the  enactment  of  an  ordinance  or 
other  legal  act  other  than  the  grant,  ex- 
tension, or  renewal  of  a  franchise,  the 
chief  executive  officer  shall  present  the 
same  to  the  legislative  body  of  such  corpo- 
ration at  its  next  meeting,  and  unless  the 
said  petition  shall  be  granted  more  than 
thirty  days  before  the  next  election  at 
which  any  city  officers  are  to  be  elected, 
the  chief  executive  officer  shall  submit  the 
said  ordinance  or  act  so  petitioned  for  to 
the  qualified  electors  at  said  election;  and 
if  a  majority  of  said  electors  voting 
thereon  shall  vote  for  the  same,  it  shall 
thereupon  become  in  full  force  and  effect. 
Sec.  4.  (d)  When  such  petition  de- 
mands a  referendum  vote  upon  any  or- 
dinance or  any  other  legal  act  other  than 
the  grant,  extension,  or  renewal  of  a 
franchise,  the  chief  executive  officer  shall 
submit  said  ordinance  or  act  to  the  quali- 
fied electors  of  said  corporation  at  the 
next  succeeding  general  municipal  elec- 
tion, and  if,  at  said  election,  majority  of 
the  electors  voting  thereon  shall  not  vote 
for  the  same,  it  shall  thereupon  stand  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  4.  (e)  When  such  petition  demands 
an  amendment  to  a  charter,  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  shall  submit  such  amend- 
ment to  the  qualified  electors  of  said 
municipal  corporation  at  the  next  election 
of  any  officers  of  said  corporation,  and  if, 
at  said  election,  a  majority  of  said  electors 
voting  thereon  shall  vote  for  such  amend- 
ment, the  same  shall  thereupon  become 
an  amendment  to  and  a  part  of  said  char- 
ter, when  approved  by  the  Governor  and 
filed  in  the  same  manner  and  form  as  an 
original  charter  is  required  by  the  provi- 
sions of  this  article  to  be  approved  and 
filed. 
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AETICLE  XXIII. 

Miscellaneous. 

Labor. 

Section  1.     Eight  hours  shall  constitute 

a  day's  work  in  all  cases  of  employment  by 

and  on  behalf  of  the  State  or  any  county 

or  municipality. 

Convict  Labor. 
Section   2.     The   contracting  of   convict 
labor  is  hereby  prohibited. 

Child  Labor. 

Section  3.  The  employment  of  children, 
under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  in  any  oc- 
cupation, injurious  to  health  or  morals  or 
especially  hazardous  to  life  or  limb,  is 
hereby  prohibited. 

See.  4.  Boys  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  and  -women  and  girls,  shall  not  be 
employed,  underground,  in  the  operation 
of  mines;  and,  except  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work  underground  in  all  mines  of  the 
State. 

Sec.  5.  The  Legislature  shall  pass  laws 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  em- 
ployees in  factories,  in  mines,  and  on  rail- 
roads. 

Contributory  Negligence. 
Section  6.     The  defense  of  contributory 
negligence  or  of  assumption  of  risk  shall, 
in  all  cases  whatsoever,  be  a  question  of 


fact,  and  shall,  at  all  times,  be  left  to  the 
jury. 

Personal  Injuries. 

Section  7.  The  right  of  action  to  re- 
cover damages  for  injuries  resulting  in 
death  shall  never  be  abrogated,  and  the 
amount  recoverable  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  statutory  limitation. 

Waiver  of  Eights. 

Section  8.  Any  provision  of  a  contract, 
express  or  implied,  made  by  any  person, 
by  which  any  of  the  benefits  of  this  Con- 
stitution is  sought  to  be  waived,  shall  be 
null  and  void. 

Sec.  9.  Any  provision  of  any  contract 
or  agreement,  express  or  implied,  stip- 
ulating for  notice  or  demand  other  than 
such  as  may  be  provided  by  law,  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  establish  any  claim, 
demand,  or  liability,  shall  be  null  and  void. 

AETICLE  XXIV. 

Constitutional  Amendments. 
Section  13.  The  Act  of  Congress  en- 
titled "  An  Act  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Lives  of  Miners  in  the  Territories,"  ap- 
proved March  3,  1891,  and  the  Act  of 
Congress  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  Amend  an 
Act  Entitled,  '  An  Act  for  the  Protection 
of  the  Lives  of  Miners  in  the  Territories,'  " 
approved  July  1,  1902,  are  hereby  extended 
to  and  over  the  State  of  Oklahoma  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law.  .  .  . 
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RECENT   COURT   DECISIONS  AFFECTING  LABOR. 


Acts  t'onatitating:  a  Violation  of  an  In- 
junction Forbidding  UnlMvvfal  Inter- 
ference  witli  Employees, 

In  the  recent  case  of  Ideal  Mfg.  Co.  v. 
Ludwig  et  al.,  112  N.  W.  723,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Michigan  held  that  where  the 
president  of  a  labor  union,  with  other 
members  thereof,  followed  an  employee  as 
he  was  being  escorted  by  a  policeman 
through  a  crowd  of  union  men  who  had 
congregated  about  the  factory  against  the 
owner  of  which  the  union  had  declared  a 
strike,  and  the  president  passed  in  front 
of  the  employee  and  said  to  him,  "  I  see 
you  are  still  doing  your  dirty  work,"  his 
acts  were  in  violation  of  an  injunction 
forbidding  unlawful  interference  with  em- 
ployees by  the  use  of  threats,  intimidation, 
violence,  or  other  means  calculated  to  deter 
them  from  continuing  in  their  employment, 
and  forbidding  unlawful  interference  with 
the  employer's  business,  and  could  not  be 
defended  on  the  ground  that  they  were  acts 
of  lawful  persuasion. 

Tiolalion  of  Injunction  Reatrainine  ^Tlem- 
bers  of  Trade  Union  from  Interfering 
with  Employee*. 

In  the  recent  case  of  Enterprise  Foundry 
Company  v.  Iron  Molders'  Union  of  North 
America,  Local  No.  186  et  al.,  112  N.  W. 
685,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan  held 
that:  (1)  In  a  suit  to  restrain  members 
of  a  labor  union  from  inducing  another  by 
persuasion  and  threats  to  cancel  a  contract 
with  complainant,  and  from  intimidating 
complainant's  non-union  employees,  and 
thereby  inducing  them  to  quit  com- 
plainant's employ,  the  trial  court  was  au- 
thorized to  issue  an  injunction  restraining 
such  acts  and  to  determine  in  that  pro- 
ceeding whether  respondent  had  been 
guilty  of  a  violation  thereof.  (2)  "Wilful 
disobedience  of  an  injunction  restraining 
interference  with  non-union  labor  is  punish- 
able as  for  a  criminal  contempt,  under 
Comp.  Laws,  1098,  subd.  .3,  declaring  that 
every  court  of  record  shall  have  power  to 
punish,  as  for  a  criminal  contempt,  persons 
guilty  of  wilful  disobedience  of  any 
process  or  order  lawfully  issued  or  made 
by  it. 


Violation  of  an  Injunction  Restraining: 
Striking:  Employees  from  Interfering: 
with  Employer's  Business. 

In  the  recent  case  of  Vilter  Mfg.  Co. 
V.  Humphrey,  112  N.  W.  1095,  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Vilter  Mfg.  Co.,  a  large 
manufacturing  corporation  located  at  Mil- 
waukee, brought  action  against  certain 
unincorporated  lodges  of  the  Iron  Mold- 
ers' Union,  as  well  as  against  certain  in- 
dividuals alleged  to  be  members  of  such 
unions,  from  interfering  with  its  business, 
alleging  that  the  defendants  conspired  to- 
gether to  compel  the  company  to  grant 
certain  demands  of  the  union  with  regard 
to  piece-work,  the  employment  of  non- 
union men  and  apprentices,  weekly  pay- 
ment of  wages,  etc.,  and  that  on  the 
plaintiff's  refusal  to  accede  to  such  de- 
mands the  defendants,  who  were  in  the 
employ  of  the  plaintiff,  struck  on  May  2, 
1906 ;  that  after  said  strike  the  defendants, 
by  picketing  and  congregating  in  large 
numbers  around  plaintiff's  shop,  by  threat- 
ening plaintiff's  remaining  employees  with 
violence,  by  persuasion,  and  by  other 
means,  carried  on  the  conspiracy  to  un- 
lawfully compel  the  plaintiff  to  grant  such 
demands,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  plain- 
tiff's business,  and  prayed  for  a  perpetual 
injunction  against  all  acts  tending  or  in- 
tended to  compel  the  plaintiff  to  operate 
its  plant  upon  the   terms  so   demanded. 

A  temporary  in  junctional  order  was  ob- 
tained from  a  court  commissioner,  August 
3,  1906,  couched  in  very  sweeping  terms, 
restraining  the  defendants,  among  other 
things,  from  interfering  in  any  way  with 
the  plaintiff's  business  or  property,  from 
compelling,  or  attempting  to  compel,  by 
threats,  intimidation,  fraud,  persuasion,  or 
violence,  any  of  the  plaintiff's  employees 
from  lea^ang  its  employ,  or  any  other 
person  from  entering  its  employ,  from 
congregating  about  the  plaintiff's  shop  or 
picketing  or  guarding  the  streets  for  such 
purpose,  from  assaulting  employees,  or  go- 
ing to  their  homes  to  intimidate  or  coerce 
them,  from  persuading  or  inducing  any 
person  to  join  said  conspiracy,  and  "  from 
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.  doing  any  act  tending  or  intended  to  com- 
pel the  plaintiff  against  its  will  or  the  will 
of  its  officers  to  operate  its  factory  or  em- 
ploy or  discharge  any  workmen  in  any 
manner  or  upon  any  terms  prescribed  by 
an  association  or  union,  or  to  refrain 
against  its  will  or  the  will  of  its  officers 
from  operating  its  said  factory  in  any  law- 
ful manner."  The  issuing  of  this  injunc- 
tion was  known  to  the  respondent  Hum- 
phrey. On  October  10,  1906,  an  order  to 
show  cause,  based  upon  affidavits  charging 
violation  of  the  injunction  by  the  re- 
spondent, was  issued,  in  which  it  was 
recited  that  it  appeared  "  that  such  viola- 
tion and  misconduct  were  calculated  to  and 
actually  did  defeat,  impede,  and  prejudice 
the  rights  and  remedies  of  the  plaintiff," 
and  he  was  required  to  show  cause  why  he 
should  not  be  punished  for  such  alleged 
misconduct    and    violation    of    the    order. 

The  affidavits  on  which  the  order  was 
based  charged  the  respondent  with  con- 
tinuous picketing  of  the  plaintiff's  premises 
since  the  service  of  the  injunctional  order 
upon  him,  also  with  several  specific  acts  of 
verbal  abuse  of  the  plaintiff's  employees 
while  on  picket  duty.  Such  affidavits  fur- 
ther set  forth  other  acts  of  abuse  and  vio- 
lence on  the  part  of  the  strikers,  and 
alleged  generally  that  the  respondent  and 
the  other  strikers  committed  such  acts  in 
furtherance  of  said  conspiracy  and  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidating  and  driving  out 
of  employment  the  plaintiff's  employees, 
and  thereby  caused  a  reign  of  fear  and 
terror  to  exist  among  such  employees,  to 
the  great  damage  of  the  plaintiff's  busi- 
ness. Upon  the  hearing  of  the  order  to 
show  cause,  considerable  oral  testimony 
was  taken,  and  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
trial  the  court  made  an  order  denying  the 
motion  on  the  ground  that  the  respondent 
had  "  not  committed  any  act  in  violation 
of  the  said  temporary  injunction,  and  that 
he  is  not  in  contempt  for  any  violation 
of   said   order." 

The  Court  held  that  he  was  guilty  of 
contempt  for  violating  the  order. 

Judge  Winslow  in  rendering  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  said:  The  appeal  brings  be- 
fore us  only  the  question  of  fact,  namely, 
whether  it  was  proven  that  the  respondent 
violated  the  injunctional  order.  We  are 
not  concerned  with  the  much  debated  ques- 
tion whether  there  may  lawfully  be  peace- 
ful picketing  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
a  strike.     The  injunctional  order  in  ques- 


tion was  very  broad  and  sweeping  in  its 
terms,  and  not  only  prohibited  ^all  picketing 
which  should  intimidate  or  obstruct  plain- 
tiff's employees,  but  also  intended  to  com- 
pel the  plaintiff  to  operate  its  factory  or 
employ  or  discharge  workmen  in  the  man- 
ner or  upon  the  terms  demanded  by  the 
union.  The  order  in  question  may  have 
been  too  broad  but  it  was  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  commissioner,  and,  if 
erroneous,  the  remedy  was  by  motion  to 
modify  its  terms,  not  by  disregarding 
them.  The  orders  of  a  court  having  juris- 
diction must  be  obeyed.  If  they  can  with 
impunity  be  disregarded,  they  should  never 
be  made.  A  court  which  makes  such  orders 
can  give  no  good  reason  for  its  existence. 
It  should  be  abolished.  It  is  not  a  court 
in  any  true  sense  of  the  term. 

The  question  whether  the  respondent  dis- 
obeyed this  sweeping  injunctional  order  is 
not  open  to  doubt  under  the  respondent's 
own  evidence.  It  is  true  that  he  denies 
that  he  at  any  time  interfered  with  plain- 
tiff's employees,  or  called  them  names,  or 
endeavored  to  dissuade  them  from  working 
for  the  plaintiff  or  to  coerce  them;  but  he 
admits  that  he  continuously  picketed  the 
plaintiff's  premises  with  other  strikers 
from  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  in- 
junctional order  until  the  commencement 
of  the  contempt  proceedings,  and  that  this 
was  done  in  pursuance  of  the  strike,  in 
furtherance  of  its  purposes,  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  strike  leaders.  He  further 
testified  as  follows :  "  A  strike  is  carried 
on  by  me  and  those  associated  with  me  to 
compel  the  employers  to  take  us  and  those 
associated  with  us  back  on  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  our  committee,  and  that  is  what 
I  have  been  working  for  right  along,  and 
every  act  I  have  done  has  been  for  that 
purpose.  I  understand  every  act  done  by 
the  other  members  of  the  union  and  the 
strikers  is  done  for  that  purpose.  Q.  And 
you  understand,  do  you  not,  that,  if  you 
and  those  associated  with  you  can  prevent 
handy  men  and  your  union  from  going  to 
work  in  the  foundry,  you  win  the  strike, 
don't  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  all 
of  us  were  trying  to  do.  All  of  us  were 
engaged  in  that,  and  whatever  any  of  us 
did,  as  far  as  I  know,  was  done  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  that  end."  Here  is  a 
distinct  and  unmistakable  admission  that 
the  picketing  which  he  did  was  intended  to 
compel  the  plaintiff  to  accede  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  union  and  conduct  its  busi- 
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ness  in  the  manner  which  the  union 
prescribed.  This  was  precisely  what  the 
injunctional  order  commanded  him  not  to 
do  in  practically  so  many  words.  Whether 
the  order  was  not  too  sweeping  in  its  terms 
we  do  not  decide.  The  question  is  not  be- 
fore us.  While  it  stood  it  was  respondent's 
duty  to  obey  it.  If  he  thought  it  too 
broad  he  should  have  moved  to  modify  it. 
The  fact  of  the  respondent's  violation 
of  the  injunction  order  being  undisputedly 
shown  by  his  own  evidence,  it  is  evident 
that  the  court's  finding  that  he  had  not 
violated  the  order  is  erroneous.  We  con- 
strue this  finding  to  mean  that  the  court 
believed  the  respondent's  testimony  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  committed  no  act  of  vio- 
lence or  abuse,  but  had  simply  done  peace- 
ful picketing.  We  are  unable  to  say  that 
this  conclusion  is  against  the  clear  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  and  hence  we 
accept  it  as  a  fact.  No  actual  money  loss 
was  shown  as  the  result  of  the  respondent's 
acts.  Hence  no  indemnification  should 
have  been  adjudged,  but  simply  a  fine 
under  section  3490,  St.  1898.  In  view  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  trial  court  as  to 
overt  acts  of  violence  or  abuse,  we  think 
the  fine  should  not  be  large,  but  should  be 
fixed  at  what  may  be  called  practically  a 
nominal  sum,  i.e.,  $10,  together  with  the 
costs  and  expenses  of  the  proceedings. 

Factory  Operator  Not  liiable  to  Criminal 
Prosecntion  Tor  a  Violation  of  Waab- 
Inston  Factory  Act. 

In  the  case  of  State  v.  Erickson,  88 
Pac.  840,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Washington,  it  appeared  that  Erickson  was 
prosecuted  for  a  violation  of  the  factory 
act.  The  State  appealed  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Superior  Court  of  King 
County  in  favor  of  the  defendant. 

Factory  Act,  Session  Laws  1905,  p.  164, 
e.  84,  makes  it,  in  sees.  1,  2,  and  3,  the 
duty  of  owners  and  operators  to  guard  ma- 
chinery, etc.  Section  4  provides  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of 
labor  to  examine  all  factories,  and  to 
grant  or  refuse  certificates  of  approval 
"  as  hereinafter  provided  for."  By  Sec. 
5  any  person  operating  a  factory  "  shall 
have  the  right  to  make  request "  to  the 
commissioner  of  labor  to  inspect  the  fac- 
tory and  to  issue  his  certificate  of  ap- 
proval. Section  6  pro\Tdes  that,  if  any 
employee  of  one  operating  a  factory  shall 
notify  the  employer  of  any  defect  in  the 


machinery,  etc.,  and,  if  the  employer  shall 
fail  to  remedy  the  defect,  the  employee 
may  complain  to  the  commissioner  of  labor, 
whereupon  the  commissioner  shall  make  an 
inspection.  Section  7  provides  that  when- 
ever, on  any  examination  of  any  factory, 
it  is  found  to  conform  to  the  regulations 
of  the  statute,  the  commissioner  of  labor 
shaU  issue  a  certificate  to  such  effect, 
which  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
compliance  with  the  statute,  but  before 
any  certificate  shall  be  issued  the  person 
operating  the  factory  shall  pay  to  the 
State  Treasurer  an  annual  fee  of  $10,  and 
it  is  also  provided  that  a  copy  of  the 
certificate  shall  be  kept  posted  in  a  con- 
spicuous place.  Section  8  makes  any  per- 
son violating,  or  omitting  to  comply  with, 
the  act  liable  in  damages  to  any  employee 
sustaining  injuries  proximately  caused  by 
such  omission,  and  sec.  11  makes  a  viola- 
tion of  the  statute  a  misdemeanor.  The 
Supreme  Court  JicJd  that  the  operator  of  a 
factory  was  not  liable  to  a  criminal  prose- 
cution for  failing  to  pay  the  fee  and 
obtaining  a  certificate  and  posting  a  copy 
of  the  certificate  where  the  factory  was 
inspected  on  the  initiative  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  without  the  request  of 
either  the  proprietor  or  any  employee. 

Factory  Act  of  Wastaiiigrton  not  Applica- 
ble to  Injuries  to  Kniployees  Occur, 
ring  Before  its  Passage. 

In  the  case  of  Miller  v.  Union  Mill  Co., 
88  Pac.  130,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wash- 
ington held:  (1)  That  the  factory  act 
which  took  effect  in  June,  1905  (Session 
Laws  1905,  p.  164,  c.  84),  did  not  in  any 
of  its  provisions  apply  to  an  injury  to  an 
employee  occurring  before  that  date, 
though  the  trial  was  not  held  till  after 
it  went  into  effect,  _  and  the  notice  of 
injury  required  by  sec.  9  is  not  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  maintenance  of  such  an 
action;  (2)  where  a  master  violated  Ses- 
sion Laws  1903,  p.  40,  c.  37,  requiring 
machinery  to  be  guarded,  he  was  not  en- 
titled to  plead  assumption  of  risk  in  an 
action  for  injuries  to  a  servant;  (3)  the- 
defense  of  assumption  of  risk  being  based 
on  contract  and  not  being  a  mere  remedy, 
the  repeal  of  Session  Laws  1903,  p.  40, 
c.  37  (the  factory  act),  after  an  injury 
to  a  servant,  but  before  the  trial  of  the 
action  therefor,  did  not  restore  the  mas- 
ter's right  to  plead  assumption  of  risk  of 
injury  from  machinery  left  unguarded  in 
violation  of  the  act. 
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Constitntiouality  of  n'ashiuBrtoii  Statute 
Provitiingr  for  the  Payment  of  IV aires 
of  liubor  iu  Iia>vful  ^louey  of  tlie  United 
States. 

In  the  recent  case  of  Shortall  v.  Puget 
Sound  Bridge  &  Dredging  Co.,  88  Pac.  212, 
tefore  the  Supreme  Court  of  Washington, 
it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  company,  a 
corporation  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  au- 
thorized to  do  business  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  employed  Shortall  as  a  la- 
borer at  a  stipulated  wage  taking  from 
Mm  a  written  promise  in  the  following 
words : 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  the 
undersigned,  in  accepting  employment  from  the 
Puget  Sound  Bridge  &  Dredging  Co.,  a  corpora- 
tipn  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  agrees  to  be  bound 
by  the  rules  governing  the  employees  of  said 
company  in  every  respect,  and  specifically  agrees 
to  be  bound  by  the  rules  in  regard  to  payment 
for  wages,  to  wit:  That  payment  for  labor 
performed  in  one  month  shall  be  made  on  the 
regular  pay  day,  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  fol- 
lowing, unless  in  case  of  being  discharged,  or 
laid  off  on  completion  of  work  on  hand,  in  which 
case  I  agree  to  wait  for  payment  until  reports 
•can  be  made  to  the  office,  of  time  employed  and 
rate  of  payment,  when  the  said  Puget  Sound 
Bridge  &  Dredging  Co.  agree  to  make  payment 
within  10  days  thereafter  in  full  for  services 
rendered.  Every  employee  injured  while  in  per- 
formance of  his  duties  will  be  entitled  to  medical 
attendance  for  which  a  hospital  fee  of  $1  per 
month  will  be  deducted  from  the  wages  of  each 
employee.  Further  and  more  specifically,  the 
undersigned  agrees  not  to  leave  the  employ  of 
the  said  Puget  Sound  Bridge  &  Dredging  Co. 
except  upon  due  notice  to  them,  and  upon  volun- 
tarily leaving  their  employ  agrees  to  await  pay- 
ment of  wages  until  the  fifteenth  of  the  following 
month;  as  aforesaid.  Dated  at  Bremerton  this 
-thirty-first  day  of  August,   1905.     John   Shortall. 

Shortall  continued  in  the  employ  of  the 
appellant  from  the  date  of  the  execution 
of  the  writing  up  to  and  including  Oc- 
tober 15,  1905,  voluntarily  quitting  such 
employment  on  the  morning  of  the  next 
day.  He  had  been  paid  at  that  time  in 
full  for  all  of  his  earnings  prior  to  October 
1,  1905,  leaving  unpaid  only  the  amount 
•earned  by  him  between  the  first  and  the 
sixteenth  of  that  month.  This  sum,  it  is 
agreed,  amounted  to  $21.36.  On  quitting 
the  appellant's  employment,  the  respondent 
demanded  immediate  payment  of  this  sum, 
but  was  refused  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  due  and  payable,  under  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  until  November  15,  1905. 

This  action  was  begun  on  October  18, 
1905,  two  days  after  the  respondent  quitted 
-the    service    of    the    appellant.      The    re- 


spondent bases  his  right  to  recover  on  the 
act  approved  February  2,  1888  (Laws 
1887-88,  p.  234,  c.  128),  and  the  act 
amendatory  thereof,  approved  March  9, 
1905  (Laws  1905,  p.  219,  c.  112).  The 
appellant  concedes  that  these  acts,  if  valid, 
allow  a  recovery  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
spondent, but  he  contends  that  they  are 
void,  because  being  in  contravention  of 
both  the  State  and  Federal  Constitutions. 

Act  approved  March  9,  1905,  was  en- 
titled "  An  act  amending  section  1  of  an 
act  entitled  '  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  wages  of  labor  in  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States  and  to  punish 
violations  of  tho  same,'  approved  Febru- 
ary 2,  1888,  being  section  3305  of  Bal- 
linger's  Annotated  Codes  and  Statutes  of 
the  State  of  Washington  "  (Laws  1905,  p. 
219,  c.  112).  The  original  act  forbade  cor- 
porations, etc.,  from  paying  employees  by 
order,  draft,  etc.,  or  otherwise  than  in 
lawful  money,  unless  such  orders  or  drafts 
were  negotiable  and  redeemable  in  money. 
The  amendment  made  wages  earned  by 
laborers  payable  whenever  the  laborer 
ceased  work.  The  Court  held  that  the 
title  of  the  amendatory  act  was  broad 
enough  to  include  the  subject-matter;  that 
the  amendment  being  founded  on  public 
policy  as  against  the  practice  of  corpora- 
tions paying  wages  of  their  employees  in 
orders  drawn  on  stores,  redeemable  in  com- 
modities, was  valid,  and  not  unconstitu- 
tional as  depriving  a  person  of  property 
without  due  process  of  law. 

Sunday  l,abor  —  tVork  of  Necessity. 

In  the  case  of  Bidwell  v.  Grand  Trunk 
Western  Ey.  Co.,  112  N.  W.  112,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Michigan  held  that  where 
plaintiff,  a  checker  in  defendant's  freight 
shed,  who  sued  to  recover  for  overtime 
while  employed  by  the  company,  performed 
certain  clerical  work  on  Sunday  that  could 
have  been  done  on  Monday  by  the  employ- 
ment of  more  help,  such  work  was  mere 
convenience,  and  not  necessity,  for  which 
plaintiff  could  not  recover. 

violation  of  Employers'  Mutual   Ag-ree- 
nient. 

An  important  judgment,  which  might 
serve  as  a  precedent,  was  recently  ren- 
dered in  the  Superior  Court  at  Montreal. 
Following  the  notification,  in  1905,  by 
the  Journeymen  Plasterers'  Union  that  the 
members  would  refuse  to  work  for  less  than 
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40  cents  an  hour  for  a  nine-hour  day,  on 
and  after  Ju]y  3,  the  members  of  the  Mas- 
ter Plasterers'  Association  signed  an  agree- 
ment for  their  mutual  protection  and  sev- 
erally bound  themselves  "  to  pay  into  a 
fund,  as  liquidated  damages,  for  the  viola- 
tion of  any  clause  in  the  .  .  .  agreement, 
the  sum  of  $500."  Among  the  master 
plasterers  who  signed  this  agreement  and 
who  gave  the  requisite  note  for  $500  was 
the  firm  of  Knott  &  Gardner,  the  defend- 
ants. In  September,  1905,  the  journeymen 
plasterers  went  on  strike,  whereupon  the 
defendants  broke  their  agreement  with 
their  associates  by  paying  the  rate  of 
wages  demanded.  When  the  case  was  car- 
ried to  the  Court  they  resisted  the  action, 
pleading  principally  that  the  plaintiffs  be- 
sought the  Court  to  enforce  an  agreement 
which  was  an  illegal  conspiracy  to  restrain 
the  free  exercise  of  the  right  to  contract 
with  employees  for  their  services. 

The  judge,  in  his  opinion,  declared  that 
"  if  the  journeymen  plasterers  were  not 
violating  any  law  in  forming  a  coalition 
or  combine  in  order  to  secure  advanced 
wages,  their  employers  could  not  possibly 
be  guilty  of  any  wrong,  either  private 
or  public,  in  clubbing  together  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  their  demand,  and  by 
the  same  means  of  protecting  themselves 
against  loss."  He  further  pointed  out 
that,  whereas,  formerly  the  combination  of 
employees  for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages 
was  held  to  be  a  conspiracy,  punishable  by 
law,  now,  in  all  civilized  countries,  the 
right  of  workingmen  to  unite  for  their 
mutual  protection  is  sanctioned  by  law. 
It  therefore  appeared  that  the  associa- 
tion of  employers  for  their  mutual  pro- 
tection was  equally  justifiable  and  lawful. 

With  reference  to  the  defendants'  obli- 
gation in   the  matter  of  their  note   given 


the  association  as  a  pledge  of  their  fidelity, 
the  judge  pointed  out  that  they  never 
withdrew  from  the  association  or  gave 
notice  of  their  change  of  mind  or  de- 
manded the  return  of  their  promissory 
note,  but  simply  yielded  to  the  demands 
of  the  strikers.  As  the  note  was  given  to 
represent  "  liquidated  damages,"  and  as 
the  evidence  showed  that  the  damages  suf- 
fered by  members  of  the  association 
by  reason  of  the  defendants'  defection 
were  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the 
penalty,  the  judge  ruled  that  the  full 
amount  of  the  penalty  ($500),  with  in- 
terest and  costs,  should  be  paid  the  associa- 
tion by  the  defendants.  —  The  Labour 
Gazette,  Canada,  November,  1907. 

Decision  under  tlie  Canadian  Alien 
Iiabor  Act. 

Complaint  was  recently  brought  in  the 
Superior  Court  at  Montreal  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Council  to 
the  effect  that  the  Dominion  Car  &  Foun- 
dry Co.,  Ltd.,  defendants,  had  solicited  the 
importation  of  alien  laborers  in  violation 
of  the  Alien  Labor  Act.  The  company 
pleaded  that  the  building  of  steel  cars 
was  a  new  industry  in  Canada;  that,  hav- 
ing been  unable  to  secure  skilled  labor  in 
Canada  they  had  been  obliged  to  import 
skilled  steel  car  builders  from  the  United 
States;  and  that,  under  cl.  b.,  sec.  9  of  the 
act,  they  were  not  liable  for  their  action 
in  so  doing.  The  Court  held  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  act  could  not  be  pressed 
so  far  as  to  cripple  any  new  industry 
established  in  Canada  requiring  the  em- 
ployment of  skilled  labor,  and  that  it  was 
not  shown  that  any  Canadian  workingman 
skilled  in  this  work  had  been  prevented 
by  the  company's  action  from  obtaining 
employment. 
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THE   INDUSTRIAL   WORLD. 


Conciliation   and   Arbitration   in  Western 
Australia. 

A  report  of  the  Eegistrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  (Great  Britain),  for  the  calendar 
year  1906,  contains  returns  showing  the 
number  and  membership  of  registered 
unions  in  Western  Australia,  together  with 
other  information  relative  to  industrial 
disputes  and  agreements  in  that  State. 
This  information  was  prepared  for  presen- 
tation to  Parliament  in  accordance  with 
Subsection  4,  Section  16,  of  "  The  Indus- 
trial Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act, 
1902"    (1  and  2  Edwd.  VII.,  No.  21). 

The  total  number  of  industrial  unions, 
associations,  and  councils  registered,  De- 
cember 31,  1906  (including  57  unions  of 
employers),  was  187,  having  an  aggregate 
membership,  including  officers,  of  16,549, 
and  a  total  capital  at  date  of  last  annual 
balance  of  £25,983  ($126,459.26). 

During  the  year  1906  only  eight  indus- 
trial disputes  were  referred  to  the  Court 
of  Arbitration  and  none  whatever  to  the 
District  Boards  of  Conciliation,  whereas, 
in  1903,  as  many  as  75  cases  were  referred 
to  the  Court  and  11  were  referred  to  two 
District  Boards.  It  therefore  appears  that 
"  the  Boards  of  Conciliation  created  by  the 
Act  have  not  met  the  requirements  of 
parties  interested."  During  the  years 
1901-1906  the  total  number  of  industrial 
agreements  entered  into  by  employers  and 
unions  of  workers  was  34,  of  which  five 
were  in  1906.  These  agreements,  accord- 
ing to  the  report,  "  have  the  same  effect  as 
an  award  of  the  Court,  except  that  they 
are  binding  only  upon  the  parties  on  whose 
behalf  they  are  entered  into.  During  the 
last  two  years  the  industrial  relations  in 
several  important  industries  of  the  State 
have  been  regulated  by  industrial  agree- 
ments without  recourse  to  the  Court  of 
Arbitration." 

A  list  of  17  industrial  unions,  which  had 
entered  into  agreements  on  or  before  April 
30,  1907,  is  given  in  the  report.  Comment- 
ing on  this  list  the  Registrar  says,  "  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  Unions  which 
have   made   use   of   Industrial   Agreements 


in  lieu  of  awards  of  the  Court  for  settle- 
ment of  their  disputes  are  among  those 
which  have  the  largest  membership  rolls." 

Relief  Work  in  England  and  Wales, 

1900-07. 

A  report  showing  the  work  done  during 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1907,  by  the 
Distress  Committees  in  England  and 
Wales  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  local 
Government  Board.  The  total  number  of 
Distress  Committees  engaged  in  this  work 
was  118,  of  which  29  were  in  London,  10 
in  the  districts  immediately  adjoining  Lon- 
don, and  79  in  provincial  towns. 

The  total  number  of  applications  for 
relief  received  during  the  year  was  87,001, 
as  compared  with  110,835  during  the  previ- 
ous year.  Of  the  87,001  applicants,  60,416, 
or  69  per  cent,  were  found  worthy  of  as- 
sistance. The  number  of  applications  in 
London  during  the  year  was  28,181 ;  in  the 
10  adjoining  districts,  15,322;  and  in  66 
provincial  towns,  43,498  (13  provincial 
committees  received  no  applications).  The 
proportion  of  applicants  found  worthy  of 
assistance  was  47  per  cent  in  London, 
while  in  the  provincial  towns  the  rates 
ranged  from  100  per  cent  in  several  bor- 
oughs to  12  per  cent  at  Bradford.  The 
60,416  applications  which  were  entertained 
represented  152,801  dependents.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  qualified  applicants 
would  be  included  within  each  of  the  re- 
spective age  groups,  —  20  to  30  years,  30 
to  40  years,  and  40  to  50  years.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  qualified  applicants 
were  general  or  casual  laborers. 

Work  was  provided  for  36,280,  or  60.1 
per  cent,  of  the  qualified  applicants,  the 
proportion  in  London  being  41  per  cent 
and  in  the  provinces,  65  per  cent.  The 
work  provided  was  largely  road  making, 
draining,  laying  sewers,  grading,  etc.,  un- 
dertaken by  the  various  local  authorities. 
The  usual  rate  of  pay  was  5d  (11  cents) 
an  hour,  and  the  time  employed  varied 
considerably,  in  many  cases  being  for  not 
more  than  seven  or  eight  days,  but  in  a 
fair  proportion  of  districts  being  for  sev- 
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eral  weeks.  Persons  assisted  to  emigrate 
(including  dependents)  numbered  4,532, 
of  whom  only  216  persons  were  aided  in 
removing  to  other  parts  of  England  or 
Wales. 

Twenty-five  branch  "  labour  exchanges  " 
and  a  central  exchange  were  established  in 
London  by  the  Central  (Unemployed) 
Body  for  London  during  the  year.  A 
total  of  56,491  applications  for  work  (in- 
cluding 8,129  women)  were  registered 
from  August  20,  1906  (when  the  first  local 
exchange  was  opened),  to  March  31,  1907. 
Work  was  found  for  7,614  persons,  in- 
cluding 1,706  women.  The  work  of  these 
labor  exchanges  is  kept  distinct  from  that 
of  the  local  Distress  Committees. 

The  total  cost  of  the  relief  work  above 
described  was  £227,745  ($1,109,118),  not 
including  two  loan  items  for  special  pur- 
poses. Of  the  total  amount,  70.2  per  cent 
was  expended  in  providing  work  directly 
for  applicants,  13.8  per  cent  in  assisting 
emigration  or  removal,  60  per  cent  in 
maintaining  the  labor  bureaus,  and  10 
per  cent  was  expended  for  other  purposes. 
—  The  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette, 
London,  November,  1907. 

Popalatlon  Statistics. 

Argentine  Bepublic.  The  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  has  issued  a  bulletin  in  which 
the  total  population  for  1906  is  given  as 
5,974,771  against  5,678,197  in  1905,  an  in- 
'  crease  of  296,574  or  5.22  per  cent.  Of  the 
total  population  of  5,974,771  there  are 
1,511,019  foreigners,  classified  as  follows: 
Italian,  795,916;  Spanish,  342,422;  French, 
99,740;  English,  22,399;  Austrian,  24,039; 
Swiss,  14,527;  German,  21,215;  Belgian, 
5,634;  Russian,  37,773;  other  nationalities, 
147,354.  The  number  of  foreigners  from 
neighboring  Republics  is  estimated  as  fol- 
lows: Bolivians,  10,000;  Brazilians,  25,000 ; 
Chileans,  30,000;  Uruguayans,  73,000;  and 
Paraguayans,  20,000. 

statistics    or    Population     and     Manufac- 
tures or  the  Mew  ftitate  or  Oltlalioiua. 

On  June  20,  1907,  President  Roosevelt 
directed  that  a  special  census  be  taken  of 
the  population  of  the  new  State  of  Okla- 
homa, comprising  the  former  territories 
of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory.  As 
stated  by  the  Director  of  the  Census,  "  the 
directions  were  to  undertake  the  work  at 
once  and  complete  it  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition.     Plans   were   immediately   made. 


and  the  general  order  covering  these  plans 
was  made  public  on  June  24.  The  result 
has  been  the  quickest  piece  of  census  work 
ever  accomplished,  and,  in  view  of  the 
many  difficult  conditions  encountered, 
probably  the  most  satisfactory."  The  gen- 
eral order  with  reference  to  the  taking 
of  this  Census  provided  that  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  population  should  be  as  of  the 
date  of  July  1,  1907,  and  should  be  com- 
pleted, as  far  as  practicable,  within  two 
weeks  from  that  date. 

The  combined  area  of  the  two  Territories 
was  divided  into  1,461  enumeration  dis- 
tricts, and  the  enumerators  selected  were 
presumed  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  districts  assigned  them,  many  of  them 
having  been  substitute  letter  carriers,  sub- 
stitute free  delivery  agents  of  the  Post- 
office  Department,  and  Census  cotton 
ginning  agents.  Those  who  supervised  this 
Census  were  "  thoroughly  trained  "in  census 
methods  and  familiar  with  all  the  details 
of  the  work."  The  schedule  used  called 
only  for  the  relationship  of  each  person  to 
the  head  of  the  family,  color  or  race,  sex, 
and  age.  On  October  1,  1907,  the  complete 
returns  of  this  Census  were  submitted  by 
the  Director  of  the  Census,  and  have  since 
been  published  as  Bulletin  89  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor.  A 
brief  summary  of  these  returns  follows. 

The  population  of  the  new  State  of  Okla- 
homa, comprising  the  two  former  Terri- 
tories, is  1,414,177  as  compared  with 
790,391  in  1900,  showing  an  increase  of 
623,786  persons,  or  78.9  per  cent.  The 
population  of  each  of  the  former  Terri- 
tories in  1907  taken  separately  was:  Okla- 
homa Territory,  733,062,  and  Indian 
Territory,  681,115,  and  the  rates  of  in- 
crease during  the  seven  years  were,  re- 
spectively, 84  per  cent  and  73.7  per  cent. 
Oklahoma  Territory,  which  was  organized 
in  May,  1890,  from  a  part  of  Indian  Terri- 
tory, had  in  that  year  a  population  of  only 
78,475,  but  in  1900  the  population  had 
increased  to  398,331,  or  more  than  five 
times  that  in  1890.  The  population  of 
Indian  Territory  in  1890  was  180,182, 
which  had  increased  in  1900  to  392,060  or 
more  than  twice  that  of  1890.  The  average 
annual  increase  in  population  of  Oklahoma 
Territory  was  40.8  per  cent  from  1890  to 
1900  and  12  per  cent  from  1900  to  1907, 
while  that  of  Indian  Territory  was  11.8 
per  cent  during  the  former  period  and 
only  10.5  per  cent  during  the  latter  period. 
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Of  the  1,414,177  persons  in  the  new 
State  of  Oklahoma  in  1907,  752,402,  or 
53.2  per  cent,  were  males  and  661,775, 
or  46.8  per  cent,  were  females.  These 
rates  of  distribution  by  sex  were  actually 
the  same  for  each  of  the  Territories  com- 
prised within  the  new  State  and  showed 
but  slight  variation  from  the  rates  for  1900. 

The  classification  of  the  total  population 
of  the  State  shows  that  1,226,930  persons, 
or  86.8  per  cent,  were  white;  112,160,  or 
7.9  per  cent,  negroes;  75,012,  or  5.3  per 
cent,  Indians,  while  75  (a  negligible  per- 
centage) were  Mongolians.  The  percent- 
age classifications  by  color  show  that  in 
1907,  and  also  in  1900,  there  were  pro- 
portionately and  actually  fewer  white  per- 
sons, more  negroes,  and  decidedly  more 
Indians  in  Indian  Territory  than  in  Okla- 
homa Territory.  In  the  two  Territories 
combined  the  Indians  represented  about 
one-fourth  the  population  in  1890,  while  in 
1907  they  represented  only  a  little  over  one- 
twentieth,  this  large  difference  being  due 
to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  white 
persons,  there  being  but  little  change  in 
the  percentage  of  negroes  and  of  Mongo- 
lians. 

The  total  population  of  the  State  and  of 
the  constituent  Territories  is  also  classified 
by  sex  and  age  for  1907  and  1900.  A 
larger  percentage  of  males,  21  years  of 
age  and  over,  than  of  females  in  the  same 
age  group  is  noticeable  for  the  State  as  a 
whole  as  well  as  for  the  constituent  Ter- 
ritories in  both  Censuses. 

In  connection  with  the  above  population 
returns  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  while 
Oklahoma  is  properly  classed  as  an  agri- 
cultural State  its  manufacturing  industries 
are  by  no  means  unimportant.  In  the  re- 
port of  the  United  States  Census  of  Manu- 
factures, 1905,  the  returns  for  Oklahoma 
Territory  and  Indian  Territory  were  sep- 
arately presented,  but  by  adding  these  re- 
turns the  statistics  of  manufactures  for  the 
new  State  of  Oklahoma  may  be  derived. 
Thus  the  number  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  the  State  was  1,123,  and  the 
capital  invested  therein  was  $16,124,417; 
there  were  813  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  receiv- 
ing salaries  amounting  to  $718,420,  and 
5,456  wage-earners  (average  number)  re- 
ceiving wages  amounting  to  $2,799,402 ; 
the    miscellaneous    expenses    amounted    to 


$1,471,555;  the  value  of  materials  used 
was  $16,393,952;  and  the  value  of  the 
manufactured  product  was  $24,459,107. 

For  the  State  as  a  whole  the  six  leading 
groups  of  manufacturing  industries  as  in- 
dicated by  the  value  of  product  were  as 
follows:  Food  and  kindred  products, 
$13,260,063;  chemicals  and  allied  prod- 
ucts, $3,268,451;  paper  and  printing, 
$2,109,297;  lumber  and  its  re-manufac- 
tures, $1,485,901;  vehicles  for  land 
transportation,  $1,078,244;  clay,  glass,  and 
stone  products,  $945,553. 

?few  liabor  Contract  liaw  in  Holland.! 

The  conditions  under  which  labor  con- 
tracts are  entered  into  and  carried  out  in 
Holland  are  amended  and  supplemented 
by  a  law  passed  on  July  13th  last.  A 
"  laborer  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  new 
act  is  any  person  who  binds  himself  to 
perform  work  during  a  certain  time  in  the 
service  of  another  for  wages.  Persons 
employed  in  the  civil  service,  mercantile 
marine,  and  railway  service  are  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  this  law. 

The  new  act  increases  the  liability  of 
the  employer  as  regards  sickness  and  dis- 
ablement. In  the  case  of  sickness  or  acci- 
dent sustained  by  a  laborer  living  in  the 
employer's  house,  the  latter  is  bound  to 
provide  proper  nursing  and  medical  treat- 
ment as  long  as  the  sickness  lasts,  up  to  a 
period  of  six  weeks.  He  is  entitled  to  re- 
cover the  expenses  from  the  laborer;  but, 
as  regards  the  first  four  weeks,  only  in 
so  far  as  the  sickness  or  accident  was 
caused  by  the  laborer's  design  or  im- 
morality, or  was  in  consequence  of  a  bodily 
infirmity  about  which  he  wilfully  gave 
false  information  when  entering  into  the 
contract. 

One  of  the  articles  of  the  new  law  au- 
thorizes the  district  magistrate  to  annul 
labor  contracts  between  employers  and 
workmen  who  are  both  bound  by  a  col- 
lective labor  agreement,  if  such  labor  con- 
tract be  contrary  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
collective  agreement. 

Provision  is  made  for  a  summary  method 
of  settlement  by  the  district  magistrate,  at 
a  small  cost,  of  disputes  respecting  labor 
contracts  or  collective  labor  agreements. 
Where  a  judicial  decision  is  requested  con- 
cerning a  labor  agreement  it  will  be  issued 
gratis  and  free  of  stamp  duty. 


1  Based  on  a  despatch  from  H.  M.  Minister  at  The  Hague. 
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Iuiuiiei'»tl*»i  at  tUe  Port  of  Boston  for  tbe  9Iontli  Ending  November  30,  1907. 

/.    Number  of  Immigrants  Admitted. 


Nov.,190e 

November,  1907 

Race  or  People. 

Under 

14  to  44 

45  Years 

Total 

Total 

Males 

Females 

14  Years 
of  Age 

Years  of 
Age 

of  Age 
and  Over 

Italian  (South) 

1,457 

843 

457 

386 

189 

591 

63 

Hebrew, 

341 

706 

378 

328 

249 

395 

62 

Engliah, 

398 

693 

353 

340 

167 

476 

50 

Scandinavian,! 

535 

567 

319 

248 

57 

477 

33 

Irish, 

244 

487 

224 

263 

37 

423 

27 

Bulgarian, 

62 

333 

326 

7 

3 

326 

4 

Greek,     . 

400 

314 

302 

12 

10 

301 

3 

Portuguese, 

406 

310 

148 

162 

97 

182 

31 

Scotch,    . 

203 

211 

101 

110 

32 

172 

7 

Russian, 

47 

183 

155 

28 

13 

165 

5 

Piunish, . 

181 

178 

95 

83 

21 

156 

1 

German, 

57 

162 

100 

62 

40 

113 

9 

Polish,    . 

162 

137 

95 

42 

13 

123 

1 

Other  peoples, 

490 

366 

227 

139 

66 

291 

9 

Totals, 

4,983 

5,490 

3,2S0 

2,210 

994 

4,191 

305 

//.     Amount  per  Capita  brought  by  Each 
Race  or  People. 


Percentages 

of  Whole 

Amount 

Whole 

Amount 

Race  or  People. 

per 

Amount 

Brought  by 

Capita 

Brought 

Each  of  the 
Specified 
Peoples 

German,  . 

$31.81 

$5,1.53 

5.54 

English,  . 

30.44 

21,094 

22.68 

Scotch,     . 

27.45 

5,792 

6.23 

Bulgarian, 

17.39 

5,792 

6.23 

Greek,      . 

16.51 

5,185 

5.57 

Scandinavian,! 

16.13 

9,146 

9.83 

Irish, 

15.49 

7,543 

8.11 

Finnish,  . 

14.51 

2,583 

2.78 

Italian  (South), 

13.16 

11,091 

11.92 

Russian,  . 

9.73 

1,780 

1.91 

Portuguese,     . 

9.11 

2,824 

3.04 

Hebrew,  . 

8.94 

6,314 

6.79 

Polish,     . 

8.80 

1,205 

1.29 

Other  peoples. 

20.. 52 

7,512 

8.08 

Totals,    . 

$16.94 

$93,014 

100.00 

///.    Illiteracy. 


Percentages  of 

Total 

Illiterates  (14  Years 

Number 

op  Age  and  Over) 

of  Il- 

literates 
14  Years 

Race  or  People. 

Of  Each 

Of  Each  Race 

Speci- 

of Total  Num- 

of Age 

fied 

ber  of 

and 

Race 

Illiterates 

Over 

Greek, 

.56.69 

14.78 

178 

Portuguese,     . 

49.35 

12.71 

153 

Bulgarian, 

44.44 

12.29 

148 

Polish,     . 

41.61 

4.74 

57 

Italian  (South). 

35.11 

24.59 

296 

Russian,  . 

32.79 

4.98 

60 

Hebrew,  . 

23.23 

13.62 

164 

German,  . 

17.28 

2.33 

28 

Irish, 

2.26 

0.91 

11 

English,  . 

1.30 

0.75 

9 

Scandinavian,! 

0.53 

0.25 

3 

Scotch,     . 

0.47 

0.08 

1 

Finnish,  . 

- 

- 

- 

Other  peoples, 

26.23 

7.97 

96 

Totals,    . 

21.93 

100.00 

1,204 

IV.     Destination. 


Race  or  People. 


Italian  (South), 
English, 
Irish,     . 
Hebrew, 
Portuguese, . 
Scandinavian,! 
Scotch,  . 
Finnish, 
Russian, 
Greek,  . 
Polish,  . 
German, 
Bulgarian,    . 
Other  peoples. 

Totals, 


Massachu- 
setts 


481 

378 

346 

296 

217 

160 

135 

95 

79 

71 

55 

20 


2,537 


Other 

New 

England 

States 


Total 
for  New 
England 

States 


162 
194 
68 
34 
48 
60 
36 
12 
33 
73 
16 
4 
10 
33 


783 


643 

572 

414 

330 

265 

220 

171 

107 

112 

144 

71 

24 

18 

229 


3,320 


Remainder 

of  United 

States 


200 

121 

73 

376 

45 

347 

40 

71 

71 

170 

66 

138 

315 

137 


2,170 


843 
693 
487 
706 
310 
567 
211 
178 
183 
314 
137 
162 
333 
366 


5,490 


!  Includes  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Danes. 
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Retorns  or  the  Free  Employment  Offices  for  the  IHIontli  Ending:  December  31,  1907. 


Cities  and  Sex. 

Registrations 

FOR 

Employment 

Registrations 

FOR 

Help  Wanted 

Positions 
Reported  Se- 
cured 

Average  per 

Day  Positions 

Secured 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Boston : 

Men, 

Women 

733 
372 

487 
340 

549 
454 

1,003 

165 
102 

374 

488 

862 

103 

87 

436 

389 

297 
425 

17.4 
15.6 

11.9 
17.0 

Totals 

Springfield  : 

Meu, 

Women, 

1,105 

366 
138 

504 

150 
107 

257 

827 

322 
102 

424 

119 
73 

192 

825 

191 
99 

722 

126 
86 

33.0 

7.6 
4.0 

11.6 

2.2 
2.7 

4.9 

28.9 

5.0 
3.4 

Totals 

Fall  River: 

Men 

Women, 

267 

42 
103 

190 

41 

89 

290 

55 
67 

212 

50 
70 

8.4 

2.0 

2.8 

Totals 

145 

130 

122 

120 

4.8 

Asreresates  for  three  cities: 

Meu 

1,249 
617 

928 
515 

756 
659 

518 
664 

682 
555 

473 
581 

27.2 
22.3 

18.9 
23.2 

Totals 

1,866 

1,443 

1,415 

1,182 

1,237 

1,054 

49.5 

42.1 

Railroad  and  Street  Railway  Accidents. 

The  accidents  reported  to  the  Board  of 
Railroad  Commissioners  for  the  month  end- 
ing November  30,  1907,  were  as  follows: 


Classification. 


liailroads, 
Passengers,   . 
Employees,    . 
Trespassers,  . 
Others,   . 

Street  RaUtoays, 
Passengers,  . 
Employees,  . 
Others,   . 


Killed 

Injured 

ti2 

88 

- 

3 

6 

72 

11 

8 

5 

5 

10 

8 

2 

5 

3 

_ 

5 

3 

110 
3 

78 
19 
10 

18 

7 
3 


Receipts  of  9111k  at  Boston. 

Tlie  receipts  of  milk  by  rail  reported  to 
the  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  dur- 
ing the  month  ending  November  30,  1907, 
were  as  follows: 


Railroad. 

Quarts 

Boston  &  Albany 

Boston  &  Maine, 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  . 

1,117,282 

6,087,5871/2 

1,788,725 

Total 

7,993,594y2 

MNUAL  REPOETS  OF  THE  BUEEAU  OF  STATISTICS 
OF  LABOR. 


The  following  issues  of  the  annual  reports  of  this  Department  remain  In  print,  and  will 
be  forwarded  when  requested  upon  receipt  of  the  price  set  against  each  Part  and  bound 
volume. 


1898.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
This  report  contains  a  special  report  on 
Unemployment,  and  Labor  Chronology  for 
the  year  1S93;  this  latter  will  be  mailed 
separately  (or  5  cents. 

1896.  Bound  In  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Social  and  Industrial  Changes 
in  the  County  of  Barnstable  (postage  5  c.) ; 

II.  Graded  Weekly  Wages,  lSlO-1891,  second 
part  (postage  10  c.) ;  III.  Labor  Chronology 
for  1896  (postage  5  c). 

1897.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Comparative  Wages  and  Prices, 
1860-1897  (postage  5  c.) ;  II.  Graded  Weekly 
Wages,  1810-1891,  third  part  (postage  10  c.) ; 

III.  Labor  Chronology  for  1897  (postage 
5  c). 

1898.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  25  cents. 
Contains,  I.Sunday  Labor  (postage  5c.); 
II.  Graded  Weekly  Wages,  1810-1891,  fourth 
part  (postage  15  c.) ;  III.  Labor  Chronology 
for  1898  (postage  5c.). 

1899.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Changes  in  Conducting  Retail 
Trade  in  Boston  since  1874  (postage  5  c.) ; 
II.  Labor  Chronology  for  1899  (postage 
10  c). 

1900.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  25  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Population  of  Massachusetts  in 
1900;  II.  The  Insurance  of  Woi-kingmen 
(postage  10  c);  III.  Graded  Prices,  1816- 
1891  (postage  15  c). 

1903.  Bound  In  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Race  in  Industry  (postage  5  c.) ; 


II.  Free  Employment  Offices  In  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  Countries  (postage  5  c.) ; 

III.  Social  and  Industrial  Condition  of  the 
Negro  in  Massachusetts  (postage  5  c.) ;  IV. 
Labor  and  Industrial  Chronology  for  1908 
(postage  5c.). 

1903.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  20  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Industrial  Education  of  Work- 
ing Girls  (postage  5  c);  II.  Cotton  Manu- 
factures in  Massachusetts  and  the  Southern 
States  (postage  5  c.) ;  III.  Old-age  Pensions 
(post<ige  5  c.) ;  IV.  Industrial  Opportunities 
not  yet  Utilized  in  Massachusetts  (postage 
5  c.) ;  V.  Statistics  of  Manufactures :  1903- 
1904  (postage  5  c.) ;  VI.  Labor  and  Indus- 
trial Chronology  (postage  5  c). 

1906.  Bound  jn  cloth,  postage  20  cents. 
Contains,  I.  The  Apprenticeship  System 
(postage  5  c);  II.  Trained  and  Supple- 
mental Employees  for  Domestic  Service 
(postage  5  c);  III.  The  Incorporation  of 
Trade  Unions  (postage  5  c.) ;  IV.  Statistics 
of  Manufactures:  1904-1905  (postage  5c.); 
V.  Labor  Laws  of  Massachusetts  (postage 
5c.);  VI.  Labor  and  Industrial  Chronology 
(postage  10  c.) . 

1907.  Part  I.  Strikes  and  Lockouts  in 
Massachusetts,  1906  (postage  oc);  Part  II. 
Recent  British  Legislation  (postage  7  c); 
Part  III.  Industrial  Opportimities  not  yet 
Utilized  in  Massachusetts  [second  report] 
(postage,  5  c);  Part  IV.  Annual  Statistics 
of  Manufactures — Comparisons  for  1905  and 
1906  (postage  5c.). 


ANNUAL  REPORTS  ON  THE  STATISTICS  OF  MANUFAC- 
TURES. 


Publication  begun  in  1886,  but  all  volumes 
previous  to  1893  (and  1901)  are  now  out  of 
print.  Each  volume  contains  comparisons, 
for  identical  establishments,  between  two 
or  more  years  as  to  Capital  Devoted  to  Pro- 
duction, Goods  Made  and  Work  Done,  Stock 
and  Materials  Used,  Persons  Employed, 
Wages  Paid,  Time  in  Operation,  and  Pro- 
portion of  Business  Done.  Beginning  with 
the  year  1904,  the  Annual  Report  on  the 
Statistics  of  Manufactures  was  discontinued 


as  a  separate  volume  and  now  forms  a  part 
of  the  Report  on  Labor. 

The  volumes  remaining  In  print  are 
given  below,  the  figures  in  parentheses  in- 
dicating the  amount  of  postage: 

1893  (15  c.);  1894  (15  c);  189S  (15  c.) ; 
1896  (10  c);  1897  (10  c.) ;  1898  (15  c), 
contains  also  a  historical  report  on  the  Tex- 
tile Industries;  1899  (10  c);  1900  (10  c.) ; 
1903  (10  c.) ;  1903  (10  c.) . 


LABOR  BULLETINS. 


These  Bulletins  contain  a  large  variety  of  intei'esting  and  pertinent  matter  on  the  Social 
and  Industrial  Condition  of  the  VVorkingman,  together  with  leading  articles  on  the  Condi- 
tion  of  Employment,  Earnings,  etc.  The  following  numbers  now  remaining  in  print  will 
be  forwarded  upon  receipt  of  five  cents  each  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 


No.  48,  Jaljr,  1906.  Non-Collectable 
Indebtedness  —  Pawnbrokers'  Pledges  — 
Hours  of  Labor  in  Certain  Occupations 
—  Labor  Legislation  in  1906  —  Current  Com- 
ment on  Labor  Questions :  The  Inheritance 
Tax  —  Industrial  Information  —Industrial 
Agreements  —  Trade  Union  Notes  —  Recent 
Legal  Labor  Decisions  — ExCerpts  Relating 
to  Labor,  Industrial,  Sociological,  and  Gen- 
eral Matters  of  Public  Interest  — Statistical 
Abstracts. 

No.  46,  FebrnarT-,  1907.  Unemploy- 
ment in  Massachusetts- State  Free  Em- 
ployment Office —Insurance  against  Un- 
employment in  Foreign  Countries —The 
Metropolitan  District—  Population :  Boston 
and  Massachusetts — Labor  Legislation: 
United  Suites  and  Canada,  1906  —  Industrial 
Agreements  —  Excerpts  —  Statistical  Ab- 
stracts—Industrial Information. 

No.  SO,  Jnne,  1907.  Manufactures: 
Massachusetts  and  Other  States,  No.  3,  Com- 
parison by  States- Changes  in  Rates  of 
Wages  an<l  Hours  of  Labor  In  Massachu- 
setts, 1906  —  Free  Employment  Offices  —  Es- 
timated  Population  of  M.-issachusetts  Cities, 
1906-1910  — Trade  Unions  in  Foreign  Coun- 
tries—Quarterly Record  of  Strikes  and 
Lockouts  —  Trade  Union  Notes  — Industrial 
Agreements— Recent  Court  Decisions  Re- 
lating to  Labor  —  Excerpts  — Statistical  AIj- 
stracts- Industrial  Information  — Index  to 
Bulletins  Nos.  4.'5  to  50. 

No.  51,  Jul7-Auvn«t,  1907.  The 
Place  of  Birth  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Massa- 
chusetts—The Place  of  Birth  of  the  Inhab- 
itants of  the  City  of  Boston  —  Massachusetts 
Forestry- The  Deaf,  by  Herbert  B.  Lang, 
M.D.— Wage  Agreements  in  Fall  River 
Cotton  Mills  — Labor  Legislation  in  Mas- 
sachusetts,   1907  — Help   Wanted  in   New 


England's  Cotton  Mills  — Free  Employ- 
ment Offices  in  Foreign  Countries  — 
Municipal  Pawnshops  in  France  and 
Germany  — Employees' Mutual  Benefit  As- 
sociations in  Massachusetts,  1906  — Move- 
ment of  Manufacturing  Establishments  In 
Massachusetts,  1906  —  Factory  Construction 
in  Massachusetts,  1906  — Failures  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 1906  — Trade  Union  Notes  —Indus- 
trial Agreements- Recent  Court  Decisions 
Relating  to  Labor  — Excerpts  — Statistical 
Abstracts  — Industrial  Information. 

No.  53,  October,  1907.  Editorial  Re- 
view-Acute Diseases  —  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Acts  —  The  Industrial  World. 

No.  54,  November,  1907.  Editorial 
Review  —  Chronic  Diseases  —  Shipbuilding 
in  Massachusetts  —  Recent  Court  Deci- 
sion^ Affecting  Labor  —  Massachusetts 
Monthly  Statistical  Reports  —  The  Indus- 
trial World. 

No.  55,  December,  1907.  Editorial 
Review— The  Maimed,  Lame, and  Deformed 

—  The  President  on  Labor  Matters- Mas- 
sachusetts Average  Retail  Prices,  October, 
1907— The  Need  of  Industrial  Education 
in  the  Textile  Industry  —  Massachusetts 
Monthly  Statistical  Reports— The  Oilcloth 
and  Linoleum  Industry  in  Massachusetts 

—  Recent  Foreign  Labor  Legislation  —  Re 
cent  Court  Decisions  Affecting  Labor  — The 
Industrial  World— Index  to  Volume  XII 
(Bulletins  Nos.  .51  to  S5). 

No.  50,  January,  1908.  Editorial 
Review  —  Conciliation  In  British  Trade  Dis- 
putes—The Immigrant  Population  of  Mas- 
sachusetts —  Employers'  Associations  — 
Extracts  from  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  —  Recent  Court  Decisions  Af- 
fecting Labor  —  The  Industrial  World  — 
Massachusetts  Monthly  Statistical  Reports. 


SPECLA.L  REPORTS. 


A  Manual  of  Distributive  Co-operation  — 
1885  (postage  5c.). 

Reports  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus 


of  Labor  Statistics  in  America— 1902, 190.3, 
1904,  1905,  1906,  and  1907  (postage  5  cents 
each). 


Appeotbd  by  the  State  Boabd  of  Publicatiom. 


